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Angus... 


naturally horn 


with a body of 


“PR REED off the horns. Put on more beef" That's the voice of 
experienced cattlemen today. 

Getting rid of the horns saves time and trouble and labor 
more important today than ever before, especially with good de- 
pendable help hard to find—and costly, too. 

Putting more beef—in the right places—with less feed 
that’s important today, too, because profit is the main reason for 
breeding or feeding cattle. 

These two important facts are why the big switch is to Angus. 


Horns are coming off 


Some cattlemen will say, “Horns are beautiful.” Maybe so. But 
practical? Not today. No longer do horns perform a functional 
purpose. And since progress will not be impaired by sentiment, 
horns are coming off. 

Remember ... a naturally hornless Angus bull will dehorn 
about 95% of the calves from horned cows. 


Beef is of prime importance 


As you know, polled animals of other breeds originally were 
sports... not natural. As a result, the primary breeding effort of 
these breeds has been to remove the horns ahd develop the polled 
characteristics, often neglecting the needed improvement of beef 
type. Not so, however, with Angus. 

You see, Angus have been naturally hornless for over 400 years. 
So the breeding effort for four centuries has been constantly to im- 
prove the beef characteristics of the breed. As a result, good Angus 
are thick in the loin, deep and low set, carrying down full in the 
twist and wide in the quarter .. . producer of America’s best beef. 


Today, invest wisely 


Horns are coming off, so why not invest in the naturally horn- 
less breed? . .. the breed that will always transmit this important 
characteristic without shortchanging you on beefiness. Yes, today 
invest wisely in Angus. They're naturally hornless ... with a 
superior body of beef, too. 


a a - - 


American Angus Association 
3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Cut Shipping Faved Losses! 


Give Your Calves Resistance Against the Deadly 
Organisms Involved! 


Now 43 the Time 


to boost that Spring Vaccination against 
the Hemorrhagic Septicemia factor of Shipping Fever. 


For Spring vaccinated calves a shot of 


Seq C-P_ BACTERIN 


now will develop resistance to a strong peak at the 
time it is needed most—at weaning and shipping time, 
giving you the best available protection. 


All calves should be vaccinated at least 10 days or 2 
weeks before shipping or weaning so as to provide the 
time necessary to develop as much resistance as pos- 
sible. 


For those calves not vaccinated in the Spring a second 
dose is also needed 3 to 5 days following the first. 


If vaccination is delayed until the actual time of ex- 
posure, a second dose, double or more, 3 to 5 days 
following the first should increase the initial effect. 


Detailed information is given on pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
the complete Franklin catalog, free from local Dealers 
or from any Franklin office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


OENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO 


FT. WORTH @© MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES © CALGARY 
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Protective Products 


provide the means for avoiding most of 
the losses from infections and intestations 


Don’t Failto %& 
Worm Your 
Cattle on nite. | 


animal can cut down weight gains as much as 20%. 
“Werms are robbing cattlemen to a far greater 
extent than was realized a few years ago’’, says 
Dr. K. G. McKay, Extension Veterinarian of Calif. 
A sure, sate, convenient and inexpensive answer 
to the worm problem of cattle, sheep and horses is 
FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE PELLETS 
Just sprinkle over the feed and mix inte the top 
layer. They are palatable to the taste. Do this ONE 
DAY for prompt effective results, FRANKLIN 
PHENOTHIAZINE is also supplied in Powder, 
Boluses and Drench. Free information bulletin. 


Successful Treatment of 


Calf Pneumonia, Calf Diphtheria, Shipping Fever, 
ares Foot Rot, Metritis and Infectious Calf 
ours. 


Remarkable results usually follow promptly trom 
the use of the safe, low-cost 
FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 
lt consists of three valuable sulfonamides that in- 
hibit a variety of infectious organioms including 
secondary bacterial invaders. 
SULFONAMIDE—ANTIBOTIC COMBINATION 
Experience shows that the addition ‘of penicillin to 
treatment with triple sulfas not only increases the 
antibacterial range of effectiveness but the potency 
as well, 
Therefore the stockman's best treatment is 
FRANKLIN PENICILLIN ~- STREPTOMYCIN 
given in combination with FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA 


Fresh Supplies of Franklin 
Products are as close as 
Your Home-town Druggist. 








WORM CATTLE IN 
ONE FEEDING! 


Phen-O-Let 
just sp! 
ioes the 
Phen-O-Let 
Save Catti« 


neep 


Phen-O-Lets are inexpensive 


; 


cost as little iZ cents 


a head, depending upon weight of cattle 


Aek Your Animal Health 
Dealer for Phen-O- 
Lets or write for FREE 
Foider. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL 


‘ sample Tey ee) eee $5.00 


P O. Box 238, Webster City, lowa 


xACHOR Serum Co. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 


Angus steers bring 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
rain and roughage into quality 
Pee! that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Jo THe 
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| OUTLOOK CHEERY—We have had 

| a good year in North Dakota. The rains 

| have been good, and I think the entire 
state is in a good condition for feed.— 

| Brooks Keogh, Keene, N. D. 

| 
EVEN WEEDS NEED RAIN—We are 

needing rain at this time as the weeds 
are drying up in pastures—and weeds 
| are about all we have this year. How- 
ever, some grass is starting, but is so 
| covered up with mud that cattle can 
| hardly graze it. I never in my life 
before saw weeds in short grass pas- 
tures high enough to hide cattle, but 
they can hide now! Will hold snow, if 
any comes.—C, E. Waugh, Sharon 
| Springs, Kans. 
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The Lookout 


Fed cattle prices this fall may be more stable than last fall. Although they may decline 
slightly in late summer and early fall when marketing will stubstanti- 
ally exceed the same time last year, a rise is likely later, as the USDA sees it. 
If prospects for the corn crop should continue favorable and fed cattle prices are main- 
tained as expected, feeder prices probably would make little seasonal decline this fall. 


Total costs of feeding cattle this coming season will be higher than last season. The in- 

crease in costs of the feeder stock will substantially exceed the small 
reduction in feed costs. Average profits nevertheless may be realized on cattle bought in 
August if cattle slaughter decreases and prices rise in 1958 as expected. A drop in consumer 
demand or recurrence of drouth would of course change this. 


will likely be down from a year earlier by January of 1958 since 
Cattle numbers slaughter in 1957 is not being reduced enough to prevent further decline. 
The cycle of number of cattle on farms seems likely to go through its usual pattern in the next 
few years. However, the drop probably will be less than in previous cycles, and the down- 
swing shorter than usual. 
Production of hogs doubtless will increase during 1958. 








The calf crop this year is down 2 per cent from 1956; the lamb crop 3 per cent smaller; 
the combined spring and fall pig crops only 1 per cent larger. It is 

likely that livestock production and slaughter will continue for some time below their very high 
level of 1956. 

While employment and consumer incomes remain high, prices of livestock to producers, though 
fluctuating seasonally, may be expected to retain this year’s gain through at least the first 
half of 1958. At the same time, feed probably will cost less in the coming feeding year than 
in the past year. All feed crops except corn are larger than last year. 


Feed grain tonnage may closely match last year’s total. The 3,066-million-bushel corn 
crop is near average. Sorghum grain is more than double last 

year’s crop. The oats crop is nearly a fifth larger than last year. The barley crop is about a 
sixth larger. 

A little more than 5 million tons are being added during 1956-57 to the year-end carryover 
of feed grains. Thus, the total supply of feed grains for the 1957-58 feeding year may be a 
new high of around 179 million tons. 

Supplies of by-product feeds have been increasing in recent years, largely as the result 
of increasing production of soybean meal, and they are expected to continue large in the 1957-58 
season. The total supply of feed grains and other concentrates may be slightly lafgéer than 
the record supply of 200 million tons in 1956-57. The number of grain-consuming animal units 
is expected to be about the same as in 1956-57. 


iti averaged 82 per cent of normal as of Aug. 1, the highest for the date 
Pasture conditions since 1951. Drouth in the East, however, had seared pastures over 
a widening area. Western range feed is best since 1950, except in some drouth areas. 
Tonnage of hay was slightly lowered during July. But the 118.9-million-ton total is the 
largest on record in volume and in relation to the number of roughage-consuming animals to be 
fed; the number to be fed wili be down a little from last year. 


1 have generally sagged since late spring and are below a year earlier. 
Prices of feedstuffs Corn was about 25 cents below prices in the like period of 1956; 


oats 6 to 10 cents below; barley sharply below 1ast year’s. Most by-product feeds joined in the 
decline. Exceptions include dehydrated alfalfa meal, tankage and meatmeal. 


Improved weather, better grazing and the outlook for large feed-grain crops contributed 

to the weakness in feed markets this spring. Weather and growing 
conditions for corn and grain sorghums the rest of the summer will have muth influence on 
trends in feed prices. 
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A || ONE PRODUCT GETS ALL THREE... 
3 A 
a 1A builds long-time immunity against BLACKLEG 
CATTLE R u STLERS ‘ builds long-time immunity against MALIGNANT EDEMA 
i) builds seasonal resistance against SHipPpinc Fever 
AND (HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA) 
‘ L And Blacklegol “S-HS” is fortified with 
Alhydrox®, a Cutter exclusive, that holds 
vaccine in the animal's tissues, releasing 
it slowly to build peak immunities. 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOL“S-HS’ -=:--- 
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Our Markets 


THIS MONTH the Producer is featuring a central 
market section. In it the reader will find much vital 
information about the terminal markets. 


It is no secret that the central markets have in 
recent years lost some of their business to competing 
forms of marketing. 


We cannot feel that what has been taking place 
in these old, established central markets is more than 
an adjustment that will not fundamentally disturb 
our historic way of marketing livestock. It is com- 
petition that the central markets must meet, and 
competition is the life of trade. 

That the central markets have a story to tell is 
abundantly shown in the following articles written 
by men who know the markets, men on the central 
markets themselves. 


TRADITIONALLY, the Producer and the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen's Association have never 
taken sides in the matter of where or how a stock- 
man should market his livestock. They have held to 
the belief that all avenues of marketing must remain 
open, 


We believe, however, that any question about 
livestock markets, so vital to the stockman, should 
be given all possible publicity, and it is for this reason 
that the Producer has given over several of its pages 
to the central markets this month. 


We want to express our appreciation to the men 
on the central markets for their willingness to coop- 
erate in this venture and for the valuable editorial 
material they have furnished, It is our belief that 
full discussion will benefit all concerned. 





Signs of a Trend 


SIGNS OF A TREND toward rebuilding founda- 
tion herds, especially in former dry areas of the 
Plains, continue to show up, says Carrol Wells in 
this month’s market column. 


He does not predict how far this trend may de- 
velop, but points out that there is a sharp increase 
in holding back heifers and heifer calves in contracts 
for fall delivery, that culling of cows apparently 
is being more carefully done this year, and very few 
of the younger cows are included in culled shipments, 
indicating a larger carryover of breeding cows. 


Also, he says, it is difficult to estimate how many 
cow-and-calf outfits will carry calves over to year- 
lings for the first time in several years—an operation 
which has been impossible in many formerly dry 
areas the past five or six years. Even carrying year- 


lings to two-year-olds is likely to show some increase, 
he says. 


In another article in the Producer this month, 
Harold F. Breimyer, top USDA livestock economist, 
says that all indications point to a further reduction 
in cattle numbers by January 1958. 


His story is about the cattle cycle. He points out 
that reductions in cattle inventories occur when 
prices are unprofitable, and the inventories are built 
up again when the price outlook is favorable. But the 
life span of cattle and slowness in production response 
make the up or down movement gradual. Slowing 
factors in the present cycle are also the restoration 
of drouthed ranges, rebuilding of stocks of hay and 
re-establishing of credit. 


But the cattle numbers may not decrease as long 
or as far this time as in the usual numbers cycle, Mr. 
Breimyer says. 


EVERYTHING CONSIDERED, we believe this is 
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a time when cattlemen should watch production 
trends very closely, and be wary. Remember, the 
expansion phase just ended was a sizable one, and 
the let-down was drastic. 


Much To Do in Oklahoma 


IF YOU PLAN to attend the 6lst annual conven- 
tion of the American National, you'll be joining about 
2,000 other cattlemen and their families for that im- 
portant event in Oklahoma City. The three-day meet- 
ing, Jan. 6-8, 1958, will feature speakers or panels 
on such industry topics as marketing, economics and 
the role of carcass conformation in federal beef grad- 
ing. Several standing committees will meet, as will 
special industry groups allied with the American Na- 
tional, and also the National CowBelles and the Junior 
Cattlemen. 


A large committee of the Oklahoma Cattlemen's 
Association is working to make this “the best con- 
vention ever” and is receiving cooperation toward 
that goal from numerous other organizations equally 
intent on assuring the cattlemen of a real welcome. 


DURING THE CONVENTION, the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum will be dedicated 
in ceremonies that will provide a colorful highlight 
to the meeting. Other extra attractions will include 


special tours—one of them to the El Reno Experiment 
Station. 


All sessions, as well as the banquet and dance 
scheduled for the City Auditorium, are in easy walk- 
ing distance of Oklahoma City’s many fine hotels, 
which are assurance of sufficient rooms. 


THE POINT IS, though, that you should get your 
reservations in as soon as possible. If you haven't 
already done it, write for yours to T. C. Greeson, 
Chamber of Commerce, Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ... And get set for a wonderful time! 








THE ‘NATIONAL’—— 


At Work 


Affiliation recently of the Santa Ger- 
trudis Breeders International with the 
American National means that raisers 
of all major beef cattle breeds are now 
represented in the cattlemen’s associa- 
tion. The Santa Gertrudis group, 
breeders of the first “American breed,” 
represents 630 members who own pure- 
bred herds and hundreds of cattlemen 
using Santa Gertrudis bulls in commer- 
cial herds, The animals are raised in 
32 states and 31 foreign countries. 
President of the group is John B. Arm- 
strong, Selma, Ala. 


Cattlemen and related industry rep- 
resentatives who met a few weeks ago 
in Kansas City on cattle grub problems 
formed the National Cattle Grub Com- 
mittee, a group representing every seg. 
ment of the livestock industry and 
headed by Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, chief 
veterinarian of Swift & Co. The com- 
mittee will promote grub contro! 
through research and education. Rep- 
resenting the American National on the 
committee is its assistant executive sec- 
retary, Roy W. Lilley. 


. * . 


Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine cau- 
tions private truck operators to comply 
with Interstate Commerce Commission 
safety regulations. If you do not cross 
state lines the regulations do not af- 
fect you. If you do operate across state 
lines and beyond a “commercial zone” 
you are subject to regulations on maxi- 
mum hours for drivers, qualification for 
drivers, equipment for safe operation 
and inspection and maintenance. 

. * . 


The National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee has asked, through its attorney, 
Stephen S. Hart, to be heard at House 
hearings next January on bills affect- 
ing retirement pensions, averaging of 
income, flexibility of involuntary con- 
version, and installment payment of 
estate taxes... . The present code has 
an “undue hardship” provision to defer 
payment of estate taxes, but it is a dis- 
eretionary provision, and “undue hard- 
ship” is difficult to interpret, and there- 
fore, says Mr. Hart, the proposed leg- 
islation is more desirable 

. . . 

Lower rates on westbound meat, 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will not be suspended, ac- 
cording to order of the ICC appeals 
division. But investigation of the new 
rates has been ordered with hearings 
set at Denver Sept. 30. Chas. E. Blaine 
will represent the American National, 
whose position is that, if meat rates are 
cut, live rates should also be reduced. 
..» The ICC authorized a rate increase 
on meats and livestock as well as other 
commodities of 4 per cent, bringing to 
9 per cent the increase authorized for 
this year. The 4 per cent increase comes 


on top of the 5 per cent hike effective 
around the first part of this year. 
. * = 


Executive Secretary Radford Hall ad- 
dressed the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association quarterly meeting at Taos 
in early September . . . Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary Roy Lilley attended the 
semi-annual meeting of the Colorado 
Cattle Feeders Association at Ft. Col- 
lins. 

> . > 

American National Information 
Director Lyle Liggett was a panel 
speaker on public relations for agricul- 
ture at the American Institute of Co- 
operation meeting in Ft. Collins, Colo., 
recently. He has left on a tour of 


northern California cattlemen’s associa- 
tion meetings with California Cattle- 
men’s Association President Bob John- 
son, CCA Secretary J. Edgar Dick, and 
Dick Nolan, representing the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 


Okla. City Next 





One of the fine hotels which will 
house American National delegates to 
the Oklahoma City convention in Janu- 
ary. Headquarters hotel is full. 

And here is some data to help you in 
planning the trip, based on Denver to 
Oklahoma City and return, via A.T.&- 
S.F. Railway: The round-trip rail fare 
is $49.65 plus $4.97 federal tax. Lower 
berth each way is $9.50, plus 95 cents 
federal tax; roomette each way, $13.25 
plus $1.33 tax; bedroom for two, each 
way, $20.95 plus $2.10 tax; compartment 
for two, each way, $22.85 plus $2.29 
federal tax. 

The train leaves Denver at 5 P.M. 
Jan. 4, arrives Oklahoma City 8:55 A.M. 
Jan. 5. On the return, it leaves Okla- 
homa City 11:20 A.M. and gets into 
Denver 7:50 the following morning. 





THE PUBLIC... 
AND YoU LYLE eaeatt 


LSEWHERE in this issue is a pic- 

ture and a caption of a new “blue 

ribbon” award program begun this 
month by the American National. 


For some time, officers and staff 
members have felt that special recog- 
nition should go to persons who, through 
regular or extra activities, contribute 
outstandingly to better public relations 
for the cattle industry or who perform 
services to the industry “above-and- 
beyond” the call of duty. 


A unique leather “blue ribbon” has 
been developed—a wall decoration of 
which the winner can be proud—so 
that awards will also help to remind 
people of the cattle industry’s “other” 
product, leather. 


Promotion of leather, many folks feel, 
has been neglected by producers. Per- 
haps the thinking has been that more 
dollar-return can be realized through 
concentration on beef, but the low re- 
turn for hides cannot be overlooked 
in figuring the final check. 

Fashion notes of this year are being 
headlined with the use of fine leathers 
in high-style garments. Other adapta- 
tions of leather in homes, offices, auto- 
mobiles and sporting equipment are 
making news—and selling more leather. 
But the industry has barely scratched 
the surface of the huge mountain of 
hides our burgeoning beef production 
has built. 


Many producers have felt for a long 
time that the cowman, and CowBelle, 
can do much more to use and promote 
leather. It seems basic to suggest that 
prizes in cattlemen-sponsored contests 
should be restricted to beef and/or 
leather products. And yet, the silver 
cups and cash awards continue to be 
handed out regularly. 

With the ingenuity of stockmen com- 
bined with the artistry and skill of 
leather craftsmen throughout the coun- 
try, there seems little limit to the novel 
and suitable leather gifts and prizes 
which can be developed. 

We are indebted to Yodie Burghart, 
CowBelle vice-president, for an appro- 
priate slogan in our campaign to empha- 
size leather: “Luxurious Living with 
Long-Lasting Leather.” 

Perhaps the word luxury might con- 
note expensiveness, and thus lose us 
potential customers, but we are con- 
vinced that this opulent nation can 
be readily sold “the best” on its merits 
—and in beef and leather, we proudly 
can claim the best. 


Cover Picture 


Heading a bunch of cattle into the 
scale house at the Denver stockyards. 
Central market scales are operated by 
the stockyard owner, who represents 
neither seller or buyer, and are in- 
spected. 
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Omaha Stockyards 


The Role of the Central Markets 


By A. Z. BAKER, President, American Stock Yards Association 


TNHE CENTRAL MARKETS 

important and vital 
livestock industry. They played a major 
role in the development of the cattle 
industry, and throughout the years 
have been and, despite changing con 
ditions, still remain the primary mar- 
kets for most of the cattle marketed 
from the farms and ranches of the na 
tion 

The cattle received for sales at the 
central markets in 1956 were equivalent 
to 59 per cent of the total farm market- 
ings of cattle, 71 per cent of the total 
slaughter, 73 per cent of the commer- 
cial slaughter, and 98 per cent of the 
federally inspected slaughter in that 
year 

A livestock market has two primary 
functions: (1) to convert livestock into 
dollars, and (2) to communicate supply 
and demand information between the 
producer and consumer. The central 
markets perform these functions ef. 
ficiently and effectively 


Converting Livestock Into Dollars: 
The efficiency of the conversion of live 
stock into dollars determines the num 
ber of dollars paid by the slaughterer 


are an 
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part of the 


and received by the producer for his 
livestock, and affects the profits of the 
respective enterprises. 

An efficient central market—some- 
times called “terminal market” or “pri- 
mary market”—must have these es 
sentials: 


1. Location. An efficient central mar- 
ket must be located at a logical as- 
sembly point in the route of flow of 
livestock from producer to consumer. 

In earlier days, most, if not all, of 
the central markets were located at and 
were parts of large slaughtering and 
packing centers, and the slaughterers 
and packers were the principal buyers 
of the livestock offered for sale. The 
markets were, in fact as well as in 
name, “terminal markets.” As the pop- 
ulation shifted and new modes of trans- 
portation and refrigeration were de- 
veloped, some of the slaughtering was 
decentralized and relocated, and, in- 
stead of being carried on chiefly at con 
suming destinations, some of it is per- 
formed nearer the point of production. 

In earlier days, most of the produc- 
tion was in the West and most of the 
consumption in the East. Then it was 
natural that central markets were lo- 


cated on the limited number of trans- 
portation routes between the producing 
West and the consuming East. Now 
production has been expanded in new 
areas and consumption shifted in new 
directions, making vastly more impor- 
tant the location and development of 
central markets capable of efficient as- 
sembly and distribution in all direc- 
tions, 


2. Supply. A central market must be 
accessible to a substantial supply of 
livestock moving to market in the di- 
rection of slaughter, if it is to be oper- 
ated efficiently and economically, and 
if it is to attract broad buying demand 

The more evenly the supply is spread 
over the marketing week or season or 
year, the more efficiently can the mar- 
keting facilities and services be utilized 
and the more economical will be the 
marketing cost. 

The more dependable and adequate 
the supply of livestock, the more at- 
tractive the market will be to buyers 

3. Demand. An efficient central mar- 
ket has ready access to broad buying 
demand, both local and national. No 
longer does all the demand come from 
the East. Local demand develops with 





growing population and with the ex 
pansion of outlets for the products of 


local slaughterers. But local demand 
alone is too often saturated and too 
easily controlled unless fortified by 


broader demand reflecting the various 
needs of different sections of the coun 
try. Local buying demand that is tran 
sient may be too readily withdrawn 
unless supplemented by permanent lo 
cal slaughtering establishments 


Without dependable buyers, there is 
no effective market 
4. Dependability. A central market 


is dependable and provides assurance 
that a fair number of dollars will be 
exchanged for a fair value of livestock 

The facilities are efficiently designed, 
maintained and operated to reduce 
handling time, 
the minimum 

The services furnished are prompt 
skilled and careful to avoid preventable 
loss, damage or injury due to delay or 
mishandling 


distance and danger to 


The selling and buying are performed 
by an adequate number of trained and 
competent salesmen and buyers 

The weighing is performed by com 
petent weighers of good character and 
known integrity employed by the stock 
yard owner-—neither the seller nor the 
buyer—on scales which are installed, 
maintained and operated so as to in 
sure accurate weights 


The dollars for which the livestock 
are exchanged are collected from the 
buyer by the selling agency and de 
livered to the consignor or shipper of 


the livestock before the close of the 
next business day following the sale 
Surety bonds, executed and maintained 
by the market agency, secure the per 
formance of this obligation 

The stockyard owner, 
cies and buyer at central 


selling agen 
markets are 


regulated and supervised under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act which re- 
quires every stockyard owner and mar 
ket agency to furnish, upon reasonable 
request and without discrimination, 
reasonable stockyard and selling serv- 
ices, and to publish and collect without 


discrimination reasonable rates and 
charges for their services 
It is unlawful for any stockyard 


owner, market agency, dealer or packer 
buyer to engage in or use any unfair, 
unjustly discriminatory or deceptive 
practice in connection with the selling, 
buying or handling of livestock at cen- 
tral markets; and it is the duty of every 
stockyard owner and market agency to 
establish, observe and enforce just, rea 
sonable and non-discriminatory regula- 
tions and practices in respect to thei: 
services 

The Congress in enacting the P&SY 
Act in 1921 recognized that livestock is 
a commodity that invites unethical 
practices in the marketing processes, 
and provided safeguards at central 
markets to insure a exchange of 
dollars and livestock 


A Vital Point in the Line of Com- 
munication: The communication of in 
formation regarding the supply of live 
stock and the demand for meat between 
the producer and the consumer is the 
particular forte of the central markets. 
The effectiveness of this secondary, but 
nevertheless important, function of a 
market determines the of the 
livestock producing enterprise and the 
welfare of the industry 

The central markets generally 
regarded as the places where reliable 
marketing information is developed, as 
sembled and reported, The prices de- 


fair 


course 


are 


veloped and established by trading 
under favorable conditions at central 
markets accurately reflect supply and 


wa 
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Bulletin board in the lobby of the Exchange Building at the Denver yards gives 
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up-to-the-minute livestock market information and supplements other market 
reports and analyses which are a function of all central markets “to communicate 
the supply and demand information between producer and consumer.” 
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demand throughout the nation as well 
as in the local territory 

Not only are the buyers trained and 
competent in appraising and trading 
on livestock, but also equally well 
trained and competent are the sellers 
representing the producers. Trading “at 
arm's length,” in conformity with the 
provisions of the P&SY Act, the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the regulations of the stockyard 
owner, and under the supervision of 
the P&SY Branch, the sellers and buy- 
ers reach agreements on price, based 
on actual weight, which reflects the 
supply of the particular kind and grade 
of livestock and the demand for the 
particular kind and grade of meat to 
be expected from the livestock. This 
price, accurately and understandably 
communicated to the producer, encour- 
ages or discourages, as the case may be, 
the production of more of the same kind 
of livestock. Likewise, the price, com- 
municated to the consumer through the 
slaughterer, processor and distributor, 
encourages or discourages the consump- 
tion of the particular meat product. 

Since this information must be reli- 
able, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
prescribed that no packer, stockyard 
owner, market agency or dealer shall 
knowingly make, issue or circulate 
any false or misleading report, record 
or representation concerning livestock 
conditions on the price or sale of any 
livestock at a central market 

But communication of price through 
market reports alone is not always suf 
ficient to guide the livestock producer 
in his longer range production and mar- 
keting program. Price is related to 
particular animals and no two animals 
or lots of animals are quite the same 
Descriptions should be accurate and 
understandable. Explanations, detailed 
and comprehensive, are necessary for 
a full understanding of price. Price 
trends must be analyzed and forecast 
The professional salesmen, buyers and 
reporters at the central markets are 
qualified by long training and everyday 
experience to interpret these trends 
and advise the users of these markets 

The personnel of the central markets 
are ready, willing and able to com- 
municate useful marketing information 
to sellers, buyers and producers to 
guide their production, marketing and 
distribution. If they have failed to 
make connections, it may be because 
there has been no response at the other 
end of the line. All segments of the 
livestock industry, including the cen- 
tral markets, depend upon the estab- 
lishment, maintenance and use of an 
adequate party line of communication 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer 

The central markets, in the foresee 
able future as in the past, have a vital 
role to play in meeting and solving 
the livestock industry's No. | problem— 
marketing—and in developing sounder, 
more efficient and more effective cen- 
tral markets which dependably perform 
their two-fold function. 
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MARKETING... 


MORE BUYERS .. . From 26 states, stocker and 
feeder buyers compete at Omaha for your 
cattle and calves. In addition, Omaha's 18 
local packers . . . and order buyers for pack- 
ers in nearly 200 other cities in 35 states . . 
compete daily for your old cows and 2-way 
cattle. 


BETTER SALESMEN .. . Omaha has 42 com- 
mission firms employing hundreds of experi- 
enced and bonded salesmen whose existence 
depends on acquiring for you the “Top Dollar.” 
Each commission firm competes with all others 
to do a better job of selling your livestock. 


FINER SHOWCASE ... Omaha olfers you 
the finest stockyards facilities in the world, 
constructed and maintained for your use and 
benefit. We believe cattle must be shown well 
to sell well. Also, you're assured accurate 
weights on government tested scales operated 
by impartial and bonded weighmasters. 


LOWER MARKETING COSTS ... At Omaha 
your livestock is marketed for an average of 
about 1% of its value. Considering facilities 
and services rendered, no other commodity is 
marketed on so small a margin. More im- 
portant... you know your livestock will be 


shown and sold to best advantage when you 
ship to Omaha! 


Omaha became the leader by SERVING YOU BETTER! 


World’s LARGEST Livestock Market 
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and Meatpacking Center 


UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY OF OMAHA 


THE VITAL LINK BETWEEN 
PRODUCTION & PROFITS! 
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The Sioux City Stock Yards, which in 1956 


had receipts of 1,556,240 cattle and 


calves, 1,882,654 hogs, and 535,861 sheep and lambs. 


The Livestock Exchanges 


By FRED H 


( ‘OVERNMENTS are instituted among 


men to perform functions that men 
as individuals cannot perform them 
selves, Each surrenders a measure of 
his freedom in the interest of a larger 
freedom for all. 

So it is with the livestock exchanges, 
which exist for the convenience and 
service of the livestock industry of 
their area as well as for the convenience 
and personal privileges of their mem 
bers. 

Like the three great virtues, faith, 
hope and charity, an exchange has three 
definite responsibilities. First to its 
members, and that is only a minor con 
sideration when one considers that the 
next and greater obligation is to the 
livestock industry as a whole, and that 
the third and greatest obligation is 
an exchange’s service to its customers 
and patrons 

In this discussion I shall not dwell 
particularly on the functions of an ex 
change other than how they pertain to 
the welfare of the industry and the 
customer or shipper 

Briefly put, let us understand at the 
outset that livestock exchanges are not 
set up for pecuniary profit to them 
selves or their members. They are trade 
organizations set up to maintain and 
enforce among their members a high 
standard of business principles and to 
protect the shippers or producers 
against any improper practices in the 
transaction of their livestock business 
on a market. 

Members belonging to an exchange 
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must subscribe to a rigid code of ethics 
and practice which prescribes all trad 
ing rules, the manner of settlement for 
livestock, the maintenance of an ac- 
count set up solely for the protection of 
the shippers’ proceeds and the bonding 
of individual members, to the end that 
this account shall be protected at all 
times and as guarantee of payment for 
livestock. An inspection service which 
passes upon the livestock as being mer 
chantable and as a protection to the 
consumer of the product and also in 
spects all outgoing livestock, in order 
that herds and flocks, for which this 
livestock is destined, shall not be con 
taminated. Many other functions enter 
into the activities of an exchange, but 
the sum total of all of the services is 
set up for the benefit of the customer 
rather than the member 


We are living in changing times, times 
of evolution, and our movements and 
our way of life and doing business 
today must be geared to the tempo of 
these times. Too often we allow our- 
selves and our actions to be governed 
by the precepts of the past, instead of 
boldly accepting the challenge of solv 
ing today’s problems by actions and 
procedures in keeping with those prob- 
lems. What was good for us 25 or 40 
years ago isn’t of good for 
us now 


necessity 


Perhaps no business has undergone 
any more radical changes in the past 
25 years than has the business of live- 
stock marketing. Years ago livestock 


. OLANDER, Chairman, The River Markets Group 


exchanges were set up primarily as 
trade organizations. The necessity for 
a governing body at a market was 
recognized, in order that operators on 
a market might correct abuses among 
themselves and govern their actions 
toward one another, rather than with 
the idea of service to their industry and 
their patrons. In short, there was the 
selfish interest of self protection as the 
motivating stimulus rather than the 
broader concept of service 

This is rather easily understandable 
when one takes into consideration that 
the business in which these men were 
engaged was largely monopolistic in 
character. In fact, there were not any, 
let alone many, other ways of market- 
ing, and as a consequence they could 
sort of adopt an indifferent attitude 
toward the general public. 

Today that’s all water over the dam 
Gone are the days of monopoly. In 
their stead are the days of competition, 
sharp, smart competition. Gone are the 
days when the public and the patron 
demanded little service. In their stead 
are the days when the public and the 
customer expect more and more of 
market men and their organizations. 
Gone are the exchanges whose sole in- 
terest lay in themselves and how they 
could improve their own condition. In 
their stead have come the exchanges 
which are alive and alert to the patron's 
and public’s problems and how these 
problems can best be solved. 

Somehow or other one can immedi- 
ately sense that livestock exchanges 
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The railroad that car- 
ried your shipments fast and smoothly yes- 
terday has new models today, and newer 


ones coming tomorrow 


New electronic controls are constantly 
being developed and installed. New tur- 
bines are adding power. Shops turn out 
new cars in a steady stream — roadbeds are 
being rebuilt daily. All this is to give you 


better transportation, on Union Pacific. 


Ever since the West was opened to pio- 


i & I C d PACIFIC: IS part of your farming futons 2 . t , 
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neers along Union Pacific, the spirit of 


development has been part of the mutual 
progress of this region and the railroad, 


New methods and materials are being 
studied and introduced, in cooperation 
with experts in Agriculture. New motion 
pictures, bulletins, programs in the rail 
theater, other helpful services are per- 
formed to assist you. Whenever you ship 


or travel, keep in mind those who are hel p- 


ing you. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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and the members thereof are acutely 
aware of all these things, and are meet- 
ing the changes. They have recognized 
the fact that there must be close coop- 
eration among all market interests and 
a closer relationship with one another 
and with the industry as a whole 


Livestock exchanges, and the men 
who comprise them, have come to real- 
ize that some of their own interests 
must be sacrificed for the larger good 
that will come to all. Their actions are 
more concerted and guided by a real- 
ization that the people with whom they 
deal today and whom they serve are 
no longer the type who once accepted 
a market man’s word as the true gospel, 
but rather are a people who are analyz 
ing the worth of each form of market- 
ing in order that they must select the 
one best suited to their needs. This 
calls for exchange members who wil! 
embark upon a more forward-looking 
program. Definite programs must and 
have been charted and followed. 


Years ago, those who dealt with the 
public didn’t have any particular name 
for their relations with that public 
Today it’s a different story. Our con 
tacts and relations with the public are 
known by the generally accepted term 
of “public relations.” That really em 
braces a vast scope of territory. It 
covers a multitude of subjects, and a 
lot of them are pretty specialized. In 
our exchanges’ business, it seems to 
me that public relations can be defined 
more as public service—service to the 


public which patronizes them, service to 
the livestock industry as a whole, and 
service to the general public. Just about 
all our exchanges have to sell is serv- 
ice, and that is composed of the know]- 
edge, technical skill and general “know- 
how” of their members who get paid 
for it in proportion to the amount they 
render 


An exchange’s service to its customers 
can’t be just “lip service.” It must be 
service of performance. Only by that 
ean they justify and maintain their 
position. In rendering that type of 
service they have to do it unselfishly 
There may be times when no benefit 
may accrue to an exchange or its mem 
bers, but the industry as a whole will 
profit thereby 


It is quite generally recognized that 
central public markets are the primary 
basic, price-determining points for the 
livestock industry. It makes no differ- 
ence what form of marketing is em 
ployed, the prices received for live 
stock are based upon and compared 
with the prices for comparable live 
stock at a central public market. No 
better evidence of this could be found 
than the fact that the USDA bases its 
quotations of prices and grades upon 


the livestock sold at central public 
markets 
It follows quite naturally then that 


central public markets or terminal mar 
kets, whichever you may choose to 
call them, have always been and still 





are the leaders in the field of market- 
ing, not only for price alone but in the 
changes and innovations constantly be- 
ing made for the expeditious and ef- 
ficient marketing of livestock. Live- 
stock exchanges located on our River 
Markets have invariably and without 
exception spearheaded every move, 
every drive that has been made for the 
benefit of the livestock marketing in- 
dustry 


One salient fact perhaps more than 
any other points up this leadership 
This fact is that in 1921 the Packers 
and Stockyards Act was formulated 
and enacted as a bulwark of protection 
for the livestock industry. Many of 
the basic principles incorporated in this 
act were taken from the regulations 
which had governed livestock ex- 
changes and their members for many 
years before this act was ever con- 
ceived 

The founding fathers of our livestock 
exchanges were men of great vision, 
pioneer stockmen who realized full 
well that great markets such as ours 
on the River must be made safe places 
to do business, that all buying and sell- 
ing operations must be conducted on a 
high plane and according to a most ex- 
acting code of business ethics. They 
knew that the growth of our markets 
could only be measured in direct rela- 
tionship to the customer satisfaction 
that could be attained and the confi- 
dence which shippers and prospective 
shippers placed in the ability and in 


Your Biggest Asset in 
Livestock Marketing... 


the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


Is where daily livestock prices are 


established through competitive i. 


buying ond selling. 


values. 


service. 


is where you ore assured of top 


ls where you are assured of cor- 
rect weights on scales thot are 
tested each day and are operated 
by bonded weighmasters. 


Is where the customer con be as- 
sured of efficient and courteous 
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FAST BURLINGTON 


Livestock Express Trains 
including NEW SCHEDULES 


-.. to speed the fall movement of livestock 
to Eastern Markets and Feed Lots 








WYOMING SAND HILLS 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS i & LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
(Thursdays only) es MONTANA-WYOMING 3 (Fri, Sat, Sun.) 

lv. Sheridan ...... 10:00pm LIVESTOCK EXPRESS a lv. Alliance. ..... 11:00 am 
Gillette. ...... 2:10am & o Hyennis ...... 1:20 pm 
Rozet... %:25pm 2:35am (Mon., Tues., Wed., Thur., Pri.) ze Mullen... .. 5. 3:10 pm 
Moorcroft 9:45pm 3:00am % lv. laurel ...... - 11:00pm = Cc cece. 3:30 pm 
Newcastle 11:05pm 4:30am % Billings. ...+++ 1:59pm = Ar. lincoln. ...... 3:30 am 

Ar.lincoln....... 11:30pm Sheridan. ..... 4:30am & Omaha ...... 7:30 am 

ee Gilletle.....5. 45am & Sioux City. .... 1:30 pm 
seteeaeatatet sea oPeleh eto toheleeateRot el ahoMoh atch ahotehah et ataM ahah @hoBOMahshORe Mat ahaPehet tet Edgemont “eee 2:00 pm we St. Joseph ..... 1:45 pm 
Alliance ...... 7:30pm © Ar. Kansas City... . 4:30 pm 






MIDDLE LOUP % Ar.lincoin.,...++ 6:30am 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS i 
(Fri., Sat., Sun.) 


Se % BELLE FOURCHE 
Dunning. ...... 5:45pm % LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
Broken Bow... .. 8:30 pm oe NORTH PLATTE VALLEY 
é LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
( Daily except Monday ) 

Lv. Torrington... . %:30 am 
ee 9:45 am 
Morrill. ..... 10:00 am 
Mitchell ..... 10:30 am 
Scottsbluff... . 11:00 am 


(Fridays only ) 





# Minotore..... 11:30 am és ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
BOX BUTTE % Beyerd...... 12:00 noon LIVESTOCK EXPRESS 
LIVESTOCK EXPRESS % Ar. lincoln. ..... 3:30 am % ( Daily ) 

(Fridays only ) % Omaha ..... 7:30 am % tv. Alliance... .... 1:30am 
lv. Alliance. ..... 10:00 pm @ Sioux City... . 1:30 pm % Bridgeport... .. . 2:25 am 
(Pick up en route) z St. Joseph .... 1:45 pm % Sidney. .......- 3:33 om 
Ar. lincoln ...... 10:00 am ee Ar. Kansas City... 4:30 pm ee Sterling .....++ &35 am 
Ar. Council Bluffs... 3:30pm % ge ae 5:30 am 


In addition to the special trains shown above, livestock will also be handled from the Big Horn Basin 
on freight train No. 78 daily leaving Greybull 4:00 pm, Worland 5:00 pm, Thermopolis 6:00 pm, 
Bonneville 8:30 pm, Powder River 10:50 pm, Casper 2:30 am, for arrival Lincoln 3:30 am second day. 
Special service on this line will be provided any day until further notice, for 25 or more cars. 


e@ These trains also pick up livestock necessary to feed livestock to comply with the 
at other points en route. Where there is sufficient 28-36 hour law, schedules from Lincoln are 


unexpired time on the livestock, direct connec- arranged so there will be no long lay-over. 
tions are made at Lincoln with trains for Omaha, eee 


Sioux City, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, Insurance on livestock shipped from or to any 
Peoria and Chicago, and for feed lot stations or point on the Burlington Railroad may be pur- 
for connecting lines at Council Bluffs. When chased from Burlington agents. 


For details concerning this special livestock service, i , i 
consult your nearest Burlington representative or bs aad () ne 
1 RAY C. BURKE, General Live Stock Agent - Omaha, Nebraska " fr | 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
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tegrity of men 
market place 
The markets comprising the River 
Markets Livestock Group; namely, 
Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Omaha, St 
Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Denver, are pledged to continue to fur 


who operated in the 


a 


Riad’ hated 


le] eet 


he 


nish the same type of leadership in the 
future that they have given the indus- 
try in the past. They believe in their 
system and are dedicated to the cause 
of constantly improving that system in 
the hope that the benefits they con- 
tribute to agriculture will be emulated 


CU rt lhc SS 
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Going up the ramp that serves the ee traffic from the truck unloading 
chutes to the commission company’s selling pens at the Denver Stock Yards. 


207 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BLDG 


|LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


PHONE MA 3.435) 


DENVER 16, COLORADO 
ABILITY .. EXPERIENCE .. INTEGRITY . . SERVICE 


Cattle 


FRANK BLATNIK ...CARL SANDBERG 


EDWARD KOLB......JOHN KASTELIC 
BUCK HOMEDALE 


JOHN RAE 


Sheep 
Office 


RUDY HENNY 


For the best in Market Service consign to 


COLORADO LIVESTOCK COMMISSION CO. 


Licensed and Bonded... 


. Reference United States National Bank 


| and buying. 


by the other selling segments, to the 
end that the whole livestock industry 
will be better served. 


The central public livestock markets 
associated in the River Markets Live- 
stock Group are pledged to continue 
to provide friendly and courteous meet- 
ing places where stockmen from every 
corner of the nation may be assured of 
the finest selling service and keenest 
buying competition on markets where 
safe, sound and well-regulated trade 
practices are zealously guarded by the 
alert and progressive Livestock Ex- 
changes. 


Marketing 
is Important 


By WILLARD SIMMS, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 


'T’HERE ARE CRITICS and gloom- 

mongers who claim that “the central 
market is on the way out.” There are 
those who say they don’t need the cen- 
tral market. 

Yet a far larger number of stockmen 
stoutly attest that strong central mar- 
kets must be maintained and supported 
in order to preserve the livestock price 
structure and they back up their con 
tentions by shipping to the market 
This number of defenders of the prin- 
ciples of central marketing has actually 
increased during the past year as they 
have observed instances of the weaken- 
ing of their price structure due to at- 
tempted decentralization of competi- 
tion. 


It is well that all cattle producers 
and feeders consider the subject in a 
fair, unbiased analysis. To ignore it 
could lead to severe financial losses. 

We have in the public markets, such 
as the one at the 71-year-old Denver 
Stock Yards, a central place where live- 
stock can always be sold at fair values 
reflecting the total current supply and 
demand. Even more important, the 
prices established at this Denver point 
and others, from the influence of con- 
centrated supply and demand, set a 
basic livestock value level over large 
areas of the West. 


By and large, prices paid in the cen- 
tral markets are used as the compara- 
tive basic price in all livestock selling 
For instance, a country 
cattle transaction in the Denver region 
usually involves adjusting the price at 


| home to the Denver market price. 


Freight, shrink and marketing charges 
are always in the mind of the buyer 
and definitely influence his computa- 
tions of country purchase versus mar- 
ket price relationship. 

Thus, stockyard central markets are 
even more important to cattle growers 
and feeders than they are to the stock- 
holders of the stockyard companies. If 
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abandoned through lack of adequate 
usage, the stockholders can salvage 
much of their monetary investment in 
a company, but cattle producers could 
not salvage the ability to establish basic 
livestock market values if central mar- 
kets were abandoned as such and put 
to other uses. 

Thus, the Denver and other central 
markets become a two-way proposition. 
They are the last holds that the stock- 
men have against decentralization of 
livestock buying and resultant control 
of livestock prices, as well as being 
basic business institutions providing 
market places as the means of liveli- 
hood for many persons, under a gov- 
ernment-controlled rate of return on 
large investments, assuming they are 
successful in earning the fair rate of 
return, 

For instance, cattle producers and 
feeders sold close to one million head 
of cattle through the Denver Stock 
Yards in 1956. Can you imagine what 
the price levels on this volume of a 
million head would have been with- 
out the services of veteran, skilled 
salesmen putting their skill against that 
of the buyers, plus the added advantage 
of concentrated buyer competition? 

On top of the necessary professional 
livestock handling and salesmenship, 


the sellers were afforded clean, efficient 
facilities with accurate, 


tested scales, 





Livestock buyers of Armour and 
Company are now testing mobile two- 
way radio to talk to each other as they 
ride around the yard pens and to keep 
in toweh with buying headquarters on 
Exchange Avenue at the Chicago yards. 
The equipment consists of a battery- 
operated unit weighing eight pounds 
encased in a special saddle bag. The 
buyer has both earphones and loud- 
speaker. Range is up to two miles. 
Here Fred Haigier, head Armour cattle 
buyer, talks to his office from a cattle 
pen. (Armour and Company photo) 
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ample unloading docks that are open 
24 hours a day, sanitary conditions and 
good feed and water 

How would the many individual pro 
ducers and feeders of those million cat- 
tle sold at Denver have fared last year 
if they had been on their own, forced 
to accept the bid at home of a buyer 
they might or might not get? 

Of course the responsibility of a mar- 
ket goes further than the primary ob- 
jective of providing a free and open, 
competitive central point of trade on 
livestock. 

Marketing costs are an important 
item. The Denver Union Stock Yard 
Co. has long maintained a policy of 
mechanization and streamlining opera- 
tions to help offset constantly increas- 
ing costs of operation—a saving that is 


passed along to the shipper by holding 
increases to as low a level as is possible 

Baled hay is stored on pallets upon 
arrival, being unloaded and piled quick 
ly by huge fork lifts. Then the fork 
lift is used to put this palleted hay on 
the commission company fences as 
needed. The manual labor involved un- 
der the old system of loading bales onto 
a truck and then unloading from the 
truck to the fence largely has been 
eliminated. Such action has kept the 
USDA allowed margin above cost at 
substantially lower levels, current wage 
rates considered 

The company’s long-term program of 
land grants, machinery grants and 
trackage grants to expand and promote 
the packinghouse industry at Denver 
has paid off for both cattle producers 


The basic values for quality cattle 
are established at 


CENTRAL MARKETS 


WHERE SUPPLY— 
desirable livestock 
in an orderly flow 
of dependable volume 
broad choice of kind and grade 
in the hands of competent sales agents— 


MEETS DEMAND— 


local slaughterers 


other packers and feeders 

seeking all kinds of livestock 

to fill their respective needs 

through competent buyers and buying agents— 


UNDER FAVORABLE CONDITIONS— 


efficient facilities and services 
active and open competition 


fair trading practices 


accurate weighing and guaranteed returns 
government regulation and supervision— 


AND MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 


RELIABLY REPORTED— 


accurately and understandably 


through various media 


to producers, markets, sellers and buyers 
supplemented by advice and information 
to aid in production and marketing. 


AMERICAN STOCK YARDS ASSOCIATION 


1330 Terminal Tower, Cleveland Ohio 











and feeders. Where Denver once was a 
feed-in-transit point for feeder cattle, 
it has now become a major beef-packing 
center calling for large daily demand 
for fat cattle and sheep. 

This has meant a ready market for 
fat cattle and sheep which are now 
fed by the hundreds of thousands in 
Colorado's large irrigated sections. This 
has in turn stimulated a strong, year- 
around demand for feeder cattle to 
supply these Colorado feedlots with 
cattle from neighboring states. 

Denver beef is shipped coast to coast. 
Last year, more than 1,500 loads of 
meat were exported each month. Com- 
petition for supplies to meet this de- 
mand stimulates competition for live- 
stock on the Denver market 


Stockyards companies must be for- 


ward looking. At Denver, a new truck 
unloading chute division was built in 
1947, well before the tremendous in- 
crease in truck movement of cattle took 
place. Thus, it was ready to meet the 
changeover movement from rail to 
truck when it arrived. Delays in un- 
loading were avoided and fast handling 
from truck to pen was expedited. 


In addition to the strongly supported 
selling method of “private treaty” to- 
day, because some buyers and sellers 
prefer, the Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
and the commission firms on the market 
are operating a weekly fall feeder cattle 
auction on Thursdays. This auction 
method of selling feeder cattle was 
conducted each Thursday last fall suc- 
cessfully. As a central market auction, 
these Thursday sales provided cattle- 


SINCE 1887--- 


‘top market at the top of the nation’ 


For 70 years, the South St. Paul stockyards has 


been the Northwest's largest livestock terminal mar- 


ket, serving the thousands of commercial feeders, 


livestock producers and dairy farmers in the corn 


belt and Upper Midwest. 


itself. 


That record speaks for 


Any market, to stay in business for seven decades, 


through good times and bad, through wars, panics 


and depressions, must have done well by its cus- 


tomers. Its ways of doing business must have been 


sound—must have produced benefits in full market 


values to our customers, year after year. 


Today, we salute the past and dedicate our future 


to the serving of our market customers! 


SAINT PAUL UNION 
STOCKYARDS COMPANY 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


men and buyers who prefer the auction 
system of selling an opportunity at the 
center of supply and demand. Many 
central markets in the Midwest areas 
now conduct such fall auctions if the 
demand for them is sufficient. 

This auction is well-run and efficient, 
drawing buyers and orders from 
throughout the feeding areas. No extra 
charge is made for this method of sale 
which is an added service of the Den- 
ver market. Government supervised 
scales, tested immediately upon request, 
are operated at all central markets. 

Above all, central markets are wag- 
ing continual intensive central cam- 
paigns to maintain and increase buying 
competition in the stockyards. This is 
not only in the interest of the com- 
panies on the markets, but is even more 
in the interest of cattle producers and 


| feeders generally and the industry as 
| a whole. 


Marketing livestock is important bus- 
iness. Don’t minimize the importance 
of central markets in your business. 


Chicago Sets Up 
| Weekly Feeder Sales 


The Chicago market is the leader in 


| cattle volume for the first seven months 


of 1957. With 63 public markets show- 


| ing a 12.7 per cent loss, Chicago has 
| increased cattle volume in 1957 over 
| the corresponding period of 1956. 


In order better to serve the needs 
of Corn Belt stockmen in procuring 
feeder cattle, Chicago for the first time 
will have weekly feeder sales begin- 


| ning Sept. 27 and continuing through 
| Nov. 1, 


The 13th annual show and 
sale, the country’s largest feeder event, 


| will be held Oct. 24-26. 


Last year buyers from seven states 


| paid nearly $3 million dollars for 


western feeder cattle at Chicago. A 


| record 16,000 feeders were sold at the 
| 12th annual show and sale. 


At last 
show, steer calves averaged 
heifer calves $18.13, yearling 
$19.91 and yearling heifers 


year's 
$24.02, 
steers 
$16.29 


This year Corn Belt stockmen are 


| buying and contracting cattle rather 
| cautiously in light of the sharply higher 
| feeder cattle prices. 
| have been received already for the fall 


Many inquiries 


sale program from buyers in an eight- 


| state area. These states include Penn- 


sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 


| In these states during 1956, nearly one 


million cattle were marketed for slaugh- 


| ter. 


Judges for the 1957 Chicago Feeder 


| Cattle Show and Sale will be: Tilden 
| Burg, Sciota, Ill.; W. M. Beeson, Pur- 


due University; William Thompson, 
New Carlisle, Ohio; Gus Bremer, Stan- 
ton, Nebr., and Will Jargo, Andover, 
la.—Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. 
of Chicago. 
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fall feeder sales 


at CHICAGO 


—every Friday-— 


SEPT. 2.7 thru NOV.1 


13th Annual Show and Sale 
“country s largest’ — Oct. 24-25-26 







itches 


»FEEDERS 
Corn Belt 
N 


Chicago' : 
WESTERN 


Commission firms to serve you: 


H. D. COPELAND AND CO 
(Les Hatch -E. J. Wegener) to the 
” Summers 


INGWERSEN, LEIGHTON, AND COMPTON 
aaemenaaet Bros. — co 

(Harry K. Werthei - Jim Gentle eman) 
ao AND sosenen 

GO PRODUCERS COMM. ASSN 
psn UNION LIVESTOCK COMM. CO. 
(Bob Barber) 


HAIME & RENEK 
JOHN CLAY a CO. OF CHICAGO 
GULOGLY AND CO. 


STAFFORD-RINDERLE 
(Frank “Art” Thomas) 
5 env 

Bill O'Neill) 

WALTERS A 


‘Chain Werk ~~ “AN White 
hite 


CoEneTen Saneen ‘conma. CO. 


Consignments received one week prior 
to sale date will be advertised 


For further information contact your Chicago commission man or Rm. 116, Exchange Bidg. 


C HI C A G 0 ST @) C K YA 2 D S — ‘the barometer of livestock prices’ 
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Y Ee ’ 
Oklahoma City Stockyards—the nation’s eighth largest livestock market. 


Cattlemen! 
The GOKLAHOMA CITY LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Can serve you best... because we have... 


Aggressive commission men 


Very active order buyers 
Broad packer demand and 


The finest stocker and feeder market 
in the Nation 


Oklahoma City Livestock Exchange 


and the 


Oklahoma National Stock Yards Co. 


Visit the Oklahoma City Livestock Market during the 1958 convention of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association 
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6.4 Million Head 
Handled Last Year 


Sometimes livestock producers fail to 
recognize how important central mar- 
kets are to all segments of the live- 
stock industry. Because of the volume 
of business at the central markets, the 
competitive buying power that is con- 
centrated there largely establishes prices 
for all classes of livestock throughout 
the nation. 


Last year, Omaha handled a total of 
6,467,716 head of cattle, hogs and sheep 
—the largest total receipts of any mar- 
ket. These receipts came from 24 states 
and had an estimated value of $511,- 
000,000—or about $2 million for every 
market day of the year. Omaha is the 
world’s largest meat-packing center. Of 
the 1956 receipts, the 18 packers in 
Omaha purchased 63 per cent of the 
cattle, 83 per cent of the hogs, and 60 
per cent of the sheep. Order buyers 
purchased 16 per cent of the livestock 
for shipment to packers in 196 cities in 
36 states, and stocker and feeder buyers 
purchased 11 per cent for shipment to 
country points in 26 states. 

While the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany of Omaha provides some $15 mil- 
lion in facilities, the 42 bonded com- 
mission firms represent the shippers to 
the Omaha market. 


Because of the large volume of live- 
stock handled on a central market, sell- 
ing costs—including both yardage and 
commission charges — average only 
about | per cent of the sales price. Con- 
sidering the services and facilities pro- 
vided, no other agricultural commodity 
is handled on so small a margin as is 
livestock on a central market.—Harry 
B. Coffee, president, Union Stock Yards 
Company of Omaha 


Union Pacific Running 
Special Stock Trains 


Special livestock trains from western 
states to packing centers at Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Denver 
have been scheduled by Union Pacific 
Railroad 

The specials will operate from Utah, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and Colorado 

Service will begin on Friday, Sept 


6, and operate every Tuesday and Fri- 


day thereafter during the fall shipping 
season. Schedules will provide for a 


full day of feed, water and rest in the | 
market city before the market open- | 


ing 

Arrangements have been made for 
moving livestock from Evanston and 
Cokeville, Wyo., and points east of 
those cities, to Denver on a special 
schedule with the same Tuesday and 
Friday departures. 

Union Pacific livestock or other rep- 
resentatives will give full details on the 
special stock trains 
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Ship To North Portland 


Since 1909 this terminal market has provided a 
daily dependable cash outlet for all types of live- 
Stock. 


Full top value is assured through the services 
of six experienced commission firms. 


Ninety bonded buyers are in daily competition 
for your livestock. 


For the answer to all of your marketing problems 

contact one of the following selling agencies: 

Albright Commission Co. Clark, Taylor & Hoard 
Commission Co. 

Duffy Commission Co. 


Farmer’s & Stockmen’s 
Commission Co. 


Portland Union Stock Yards 


North Portland, Oregon 


Bemis Commission Co. 


Benson-BoDine & Clark 
Commission Co. 


. 


Member of the American Stock Yards Association 










KWTY in Oklahoma City at one of 
its several-times-a-day market news 
broadcasts of Oklahoma City live. 
stock market news, 








Special Stock Trains 

The Burlington Railroad is again 
operating special train service for the 
fall movement of livestock from Wyom 
ing, Montana and Nebraska points to 
all markets and feedlot stations. Th« 
leaving times are shown below: 


The Montana-Wyoming Livestock Express 
iv. Laurel 11 p.m., Billings 11:59 p.m., daily 
oneuge ree and funday, picking 7 stock 
at Sheridan, Gillette, Edgemont and Alliance. 

The Wyoming—Thursdays only, iv. Sheridan 
0 pm. serving Arno, Verona, Clearmont, 
Kendrick, Arvada, Echeta, Gillette, Rozet. 
Moorcrofi, Kara, Upton, 
Dewey and Edgemont. 

The Belle Vourche—iv. Sheridan, Wyo., 5:30 
pm, Fridays only, serving Arno, Verona, 
Clearmont, Kendrick, Arvada, Echeta, Gillette, 
Kdgemont and Alliance 

he Box Butte—Pridays only, iv. Alliance 
10 p.m,, af. Lineoin 10 a.m, next day, con- 
necting with trains to south and east. 

The North Platte Valley—dally except Mon- 
day, iv, Torrington 9:30 a.m., stopping at 
Henry, Morrill, Mitchell, Seottsbiuff, Minatare 
and yard, 

The Sandhills—Vridays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days, iv. Alliance 11 a.m., service Antioch, 
Lakeside, Elisworth, Bingham, Ashby, Hyan- 
nis, Whitman, Hecila, Mullen and Seneca 

The Middle Loup—Fridays, Saturdays and 


Osage, Newcastle, 


Sundays, lv. Thedford, Nebr., 4:30 p.m., serv- 
ing Halsey, oyaming, Linseott, Anselmo, 
Merna, Broken Bow, rwyn, Ansley, Litch- 
field, Hazard and Ravenna. 

The Rocky Mountain-—daily, lv. Alliance 1:30 
a.m,, serving Bridgeport, Sidney, Sterling and 
Brush and for connections beyond. 

Livestock from the Big Horn and Powder 
iver areas is handled daily on freight train 
No, 78 scheduled from Greybull 4 p.m., and 
viewing uP at Worland, Thermopolis, Bonne- 
ville, Lysite, Arminto, Powder River, Buck- 
num, Bishop, Soaper, Glenrock, Orpha, Doug- 
jas, Glendo and Guernsey. Special train serv- 
ice provided any day from these stations for 
25 or more cars until further notice. 


Washington Notes 


The vote on the check-off bill (HR 
7244) to permit voluntary deduction on 


livestock to be used for meat promotion 
was; The West 40 for, 11 against; South 
61 for, 30 against; East 16 for, 94 against; 


Midwest 38 for, 81 against. In the 28 

states representing the American Na 

tional Cattlemen's Association state as 

sociation membership the total vote was 

122 for, 71 against 
om > o 

The Senate resolution recognizing the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame in Okla 
homa City, where the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association will hold 
its annual convention Jan. 6-8, passed 
the House and awaited the President's 
signature 

> . > 

S. 1356, the O’Mahoney-Watkins bill 
proposing transfer of regulatory juris 
diction over packers from USDA to the 
Federal Trade Commission was not 
taken up on the Senate's schedule 

+ . . 

The humane slaughter bills evidently 
were buried and apparently no action 
was taken on either House or Senate 
bills, 

. > > 

HR 5538, to provide Defense De 
partment withdrawals of public lands 
in excess of 5,000 acres for military pur 
poses must be approved by Congress 
passed by House and Senate 

> . > 

The wilderness area bills designed to 
tie up a lot of public lands got no 
action. 
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NEXT STAGE... 


CATTLE CYCLE 


By HAROLD F. BREIMYER, USDA Livestock Economist 


AFTER INCREASING 20 million head 
in a seven-year upswing, the in- 

ventory of cattle is now on a decline 
The Jan. 1, 1957, estimate of 95.2 mil- 
lion was 1.6 million below 1956, and 
slaughter rates to date in 1957 indi 
cate a further reduction by January 
1958 

The expansion phase just ended was 
sizable Aided by strong consumer 
demand for beef, particularly for fed 
beef, not only the size but also the 
productivity of the cattle herd was 
increased, Calving ratios improved. A 
shift from dairy to beef cattle took 
place. From 1951, its cyclical low, to 
1956, its high, production of beef in- 
creased 64 per cent. As a result con- 
sumption per person rose over the 
same five years from 56 to 85 pounds 

Downswings Last for Several Years. 
Previous downtrends in cattle numbers 
have lasted for several years. That of 
1918-28 continued 10 years while the 
1934-38 and 1945-49 cyclical reductions 
each lasted four years 

If general economic factors affect 
ing cattle remain about as in 1957, 
numbers might not decrease as long or 
as far as usual, The low point might 
come in 1959 or 1960, and at around 
92 million head. This is an estimate 
built on year-to-year projections of 
cow numbers, calf crop and slaughter 
rate 

A reduction in cattle inventories 
begins when prices (current and pros 
pective) are unprofitably low relative 
to the factors involved in production 
range and feed conditions, costs of pur- 
chased feeds, other cost rates and the 
availability and cost of financing. 
Similarly, numbers are built up again 
when the price outlook is favorable 
relative to those factors 

But decisions are made slowly. Cattle 
have a long life cycle and cattlemen, 
especially producers, cannot jump in 
and out of business in the way a broile: 
producer or a lamb feeder can. The 
long life span of cattle and necessary 
slowness in production response lie at 
the base of the long swings in inventory 
numbers called the cattle “cycle.” 

Cattle numbers were reduced dur- 
ing 1956 under pressure of extreme 
drouth and depressed prices. In 1957 
drouth has been replaced by abundant 
moisture and prices are rising, yet the 
reduction continues. This is an illustra 
tion of the slowness with which cattle 
trends are reversed. Producers who 
went out of business in 1956 will cer- 
tainly not return immediately in 1957. 
Those in drouth areas who reduced in 


1956 will need to restore the condition 
of ranges and rebuild stocks of hay 
before adding a great deal to their 
herds. 

Producers in position to carry more 
cattle often need credit to do so; yet 
lenders are sometimes hesitant to make 
loans until the upswing in cattle pro- 
duction is underway. Furthermore, 
just now loanable funds are short and 
interest rates higher. 

Even when cattlemen are willing, the 
biology of cattle prevents fast response 
Once cow and heifer numbers are re 
duced, the smaller size of the crop 
makes it difficult to add to herds quick- 
ly; it is hard to maintain sales for cur- 
rent income and to withhold for future 
expansion at the same time. Not until 
heifer calves mature and calve can 
sizable additions to cattle herds be 
made readily. 

This Downtrend to be Small. For 
these reasons, it is unlikely that the 
present downtrend in number of cattle 
will quickly end and merge into a new 
expansion, On the other hand, it is 
equally probable that the present re- 
duction will not be very large. 

Downswings in cattle cycles have 
been getting successively smaller. The 
last two were of four years duration 
in contrast with 10 years for the pre- 
ceding one. The amount of reduction 
has steadily become less. In 1918-28 it 
was 22 per cent, in 1934-38 it was 12 
per cent, and in 1945-49 it was 10 per 
cent. Furthermore, for beef cattle alone 
the extent of change has been moder- 
ated even more. By the 1945-49 period 
the reduction in beef herds was only 
7 per cent. 

Milk cattle numbers have decreased 
since 1954 and are now lower than in 
1949. Some further reduction is possi- 
ble, but large liquidation of milk herds 
is not likely. Thus, if the cut in beef 
herds is again small the reduction in 
total! cattle also will be relatively small 

Adding to the evidence is the mild 
nature of the decline thus far. Num 
bers fell 1.6 million head during 1956. 
In 1945, they dropped 3.3 million. In 
1934, extreme drouth and a govern- 
ment purchase program pulled inven 
tories down 5.5 million. 

Demand for beef has increased mark- 
edly over the last two or three decades 
as population has grown, consumer in- 
comes have risen, and some demand 
has shifted from pork to beef. This 
trend in demand, if it continues, will 
be a strong force preventing sharp de- 
creases in cattle production. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Mass-Treat an entire herd as 







Now it is just as easy and dependable to treat 
an entire pen or herd as it is one animal. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water 
Solution mixes rapidly and uniformly in the 


drinking water. It is your easy-to-store, 
easy-to-use, fast-acting SULMET that you 
have depended on for immediate action over 
the years. 

Mix in a pail of water to treat one animal 
or in your stock watering tank for treating 
many animals! 

SULMET gives you longer, stronger action ; 
provides effective blood levels of sulfametha- 
zine; it is powerful but easy on the animal; 
costs less per treatment and you give lower 


SULMET: 


SULFAMETHAZINE 
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easily as one animal 


dosage levels at less frequent intervals—often 
one dose is sufficient to end the problem. 

Get SULMET from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature 
write AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM 
AND HOME DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 


In cattle treat: 






Pneumonia, calf scours, 
shipping fever, foot rot, metritis, 
acute mastitis and bacillary enteritis 


Powerful, gentle, longer acting 


Drinking Water 


Solution 








Ranges and pasture improved greatly 
this year and the 1957 hay crop is 
record large. The total feed grain har 
vest in prospect Aug. 1 will be fully 
adequate for all needs. Moreover, re 
serve stocks of corn and wheat ars 
huge. The carryover of corn Oct. 1 i 
expected to be about 1,450 million bush 
els, virtually half a year’s requirement 
Uniess a severe drouth should recur, 
the prospective feed supply would jot 
curtail but rather would encourage an 
early increase in cattle production 


Since World War II, beef cattle pro 
duction has increased in the East and 
South more than in the West. This does 
not necessarily make production any 
more or less stable than before under 
all conditions, But it could allow cattle 
numbers to turn about more quick 
ly than usual in the next few years 
Decrease in Slaughter will Precede any 
Inventory Upturn. A new expansion 
in cattle inventories cannot begin until 
slaughter is reduced appreciably below 
the net reproduction rate (calf crop less 
death losses), 


A rough indication of how the pres 
ent cycle might evolve in line with the 
general description just given is pro 
vided by the data in table 6. In thi 
projection, it is assumed that not until 
1959 would enough heifers be added 
to breeding herds to result in an in 
crease in the calf crop. Cattle slaughter 
would decrease until 1959 and calf 
slaughter until 1960. Cattle inventories 
would touch their low in 1959, They 
would increase beginning in 1960, slow 
ly at first and faster later 


With less beef produced, consumption 
of beef per person would decline from 
85 pounds in 1956 to 76 pounds in 1960 
It would decrease somewhat further, if 
the expansion in cattle numbers early 
in the 1960's should be especially rapid 


These changes would be about 
as great as those after 1945 


The projections of table 6 are, at best 
only general approximations 
presented here in order to give a 
quantitative idea of how the present 
cycle might develop. The data have the 
merit of being consistent throughout; 
cow herds, calf crop, slaughter and in 
ventory change are in 
each other 

If the current 
should be a 


half 


They are 


balance with 
cyclical adjustment 
half-size version of the 
usual one, prices of cattle 
vance materially but not nearly a: 
much as in some previous cycles, Cer 
tainly a 76-pound per person supply 
of beef for consumption in 1960 would 
not generate as high prices as the 56 
pound supply did in 1951. Price in 
creases would be most moderate for 
high grade fed cattle; abundant feed 
and a continued high volume of cattle 
feeding would restrain sharp 
Prices of cows and of feeder stock 
calves most of all would increase 
most, in percentage terms. These are 
the usual differences in rate of change 
when cattle prices are on a cyclical up 
trend 


would ad 


rises 
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NUMBER OF CATTLE, SLAUGHTER, 
AND BEEF SUPPLY 


Number slaughtered 


Number of 
cattle and 
calves 


com 4 Cattle 


Calves 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957* 


76,830 
77,963 
82,083 
88,072 
94,24) 
95,679 
96,592 
96,804 
95,166 


18,765 
18.614 
17,084 
18,625 
24,465 
25,889 
26,587 
27,754 
27,300 


11,398 
10,501 

8,902 

9,388 
12,200 
13,270 
12,864 
12,997 
12,700 


Projections of the 


1958 
1959 
1960 


93,200 
92,000 
92,200 


26,700 
26,000 
26,000 


12,250 
12,000 
11,700 


* Number on farms is preliminary estimate; all other data are forecasts. 


under favorable conditions 


Dressed 
weight 
per head 
of cattle 
slaugh- 

tered 


503 
514 
519 
520 
508 
502 
512 
523 
520 


Beet 
consump- 
produc- tion per 

tion person 
Million Pounds 


9,439 63.9 
9,534 63.4 
8,837 56.1 
9,650 62.2 
12,407 77.6 
12,963 80.1 
13,569 82.0 
14,462 85.4 
14,200 83 


Beef 
Total 


30,163 
29,115 
25,986 
28,013 
36,665 
39,159 . 
39,451 
40,751 
40,000 


cattle cycle ** 


38,950 
38,000 
37,700 


525 
525 
530 


13,975 80 
13,600 77 
13,725 76 


** Projections 


Very severe drouth or drop in demand for beef would 


step up slaughter and speed the reduction in inventory. 


The Market 


Picture 


\ OISTURE AND FEED conditions 
. over a large part of the West con- 
tinued good to excellent and were at 
the highest levels in at least five years, 
with some areas the best in 10 years 
Rainfall continued to spread over much 
of the territory in August, so that mois- 
ture was not a problem, except in 
isolated areas 

Hay crops and prospects of winter 
feed were so abundant that even in 
late August quite a number of growers 
were not yet ready to price feeder 
cattle, being content for the present to 
take advantage of extra gains from 
plentiful feed. Even with a moderate 
set-back in grain-fed cattle prices dur 
ing August, demand for feeder cattle 
continued broad and, in fact, prices 
edged further upward 

While during most of the current 
year fat cattle prices had been run- 
ning $2 to $3 above a year ago, the com 
parison by late August found price 
levels hardly keeping up with last 
year’s fat market. This was due mainly 
to the fact that fat cattle prices a yea! 
ago spurted upward in August and Sep 
tember rather sharply, only to level off 
toward the close of the year 

A slight decline in late August placed 
fat prices slightly under a year ago 
Yet, in recent months, feeder cattle 
prices have consistently run as much as 
$3 to $4 above last year and current in- 
dications do not reflect downward 
trend. Thus, feeder cattle prices appear 
to be based this year, not upon what 
current fat cattle are worth, but rather 
upon the prospect of doing a job of 
finishing cattle at considerably less cost 
per pound of gain 

In recent years feedlot oper- 
ators have wanted as much as $1 per 
ewt. mark-up in price for each month 


any 


many 


of feeding, over original cost of feeder 
steers, in order to make a profit. With 
the sharp reduction in costs of feed 
items this year, there are those in the 
trade who feel that cattle can be fin- 
ished on a paying basis by selling fat 
cattle at somewhere near original cost 
per cwt. In other words, that the gain 
will more than pay for itself. Appar- 
ently, this is one of the major reasons 
why feeders have so promptly bid away 
the favorable margin between fats and 
feeders which existed earlier in the 
season. 

Signs of a trend toward re-building 
of foundation herds, especially in the 
former dry areas of the Plains, con 
tinue to show up. Just how far-reach 
ing this trend will develop cannot be 
predicted. However, the sharp increase 
in holding back of heifers and heifer 
calves is already evident in contracts 
made for fall delivery, where growers 
have not sold nearly as many of the 
heifers as in previous years. Further 
more, culling out of cows apparently is 
being more carefully done this year, 
based upon the reduced volume coming 
to markets. In addition, a study of 
shipments of cows being marketed 
shows that very few younger cows are 
included in culled shipments, indicat- 
ing a larger carryover of breeding cows 
It is difficult to estimate, also, how 
many cow and calf outfits will carry 
calves over to yearlings this year for 
the first time in several years, an oper- 
ation which has been impossible in 
many formerly dry areas the past five 
or six years. Even the carrying of year- 
lings to two-year-olds is likely to show 
some increase. 

As has been previously pointed out 
in this column, the close price spread 
between steers and heifers this year, 
both in yearlings and calves, is another 
indication that heifers are available in 
smaller numbers. This trend toward 
re-stocking not only is prevalent in the 
cattle industry, but much evidence is 
shown that the sheep industry is fol 
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lowing the same pattern. Buyers are 
giving premiums of $2 to $4 per cwt 
for ewe lambs, over and above the price 
of wether lambs, as indicated by con- 
tracts for fall delivery. In fact, in some 
areas, such as New Mexico, where mois- 
ture has returned after a long absence, 
many growers are reported as not pric- 
ing their ewe lambs at all, intending 
to retain the entire crop 


A slight increase in marketing and 
tonnage of cattle in late August out of 
feedlots met with mild declines in the 
fat cattle trade as well as a sluggish 
dressed beef market at lower prices 
Apparently the pattern indicated by 
the last feeder survey was shaping up, 
as the report indicated a larger market- 
ing of fed cattle for July, August and 
September compared with a year ago, 
and a reduction in the October to De 
cember volume. If such a pattern con 
tinues to develop, prospects point to a 
more stabilized trend for the remainder 
of the year, in contrast to a year ago 
when prices spurted sharply upward in 
September and then dropped rapidly 
through the remainder of the year. In 
spected slaughter of cattle for July 
established a new record. While the 
early part of August indicated slaughter 
slightly under last year, the latter part 
of the month was running above a yea! 
ago, with tonnage per head well above 
a year ago. This tonnage factor was 
also an indication that more fed cattle 
and fewer cows were being slaughtered 
than last year 


Since mid-June, when the slaughter 
cow market generally makes its an 
nual price break, cow prices have 
started downward on two occasions, 
only to recover most of the decline. By 
late August, cow prices on the average 
stood fully $2 to as much as $3 over last 
year, Beef cows were bringing $13.50 to 
$14.50 quite freely and numerous loads 
of smooth fat cows made $15 to $15.50 
and occasionally up to $16 or better 
Canners and cutters made up a much 
smaller percentage of the supply, re 
flecting the improved feed conditions, 
these selling in a range of $10 to $13.50, 
not much volume under $11. In fact, 
cow prices were still holding at the 
highest levels since early 1953 

Price-wise, contracts and sales of 
good and choice stocker and feeder 
steers moved up to a spread of $26 
to $22 quite freely, with choice light 
yearling stockers contracted as high as 
$23 to $24 in a limited volume for Sep 
tember and October delivery, the latter 
price paid in Nebraska with $23.50 paid 
in Colorado. Fleshy two-year-old steers 
were in good demand at $20 to $22 with 
recent sales mostly $21 or better and 
some fleshy kinds reaching $22.50 to 
$22.75 in a limited volume. Medium to 
good steers were available only in 
limited numbers at $17 to $20, mostly 
$18 or better, some of those on the 
cross-bred order 


Delivery dates on fleshy feeder steers 
with weight were generally early, 
ranging from immediate to early Sep 
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tember, with only an occasional grower 
willing to deliver in September and 
then usually getting a premium for the 
early date 

Good and choice yearling and two 
year-old heifers were selling quite 
freely at $19 to $20.50, an occasional 
high quality string reaching $21 or bet- 
ter, those bringing $20.50 or above 
usually being delivered immediately or 
up to early September, those at the 
lower figures generally into October 

Growers were generally holding stock 
calves for late delivery and some were 
not in a hurry to set an asking price 
As a result, a definite price pattern on 
calves had not yet developed. Quite a 
sizeable volume of good and choice 
calves were under contract at $22 to 
$25.50 but very few recent contracts 
were reported under $24, and more vol- 
ume was showing up to $26 to $28, 
with $30 to $31 paid in a small way for 
specialty kinds of the show type. 
Earlier, good and choice heifer calves 
were contracted at $20 to $22, but more 
recent sales were running $22 to $23 
and up to $24, with fancy kinds oc- 
casionally as high as $26 to $26.50. 
It was not unusual to hear of good 
sized strings of steer calves being held 
up around the $30 mark, with growers 
not particularly concerned at this time 
about getting them sold.—C. W. 


Promotion Notes 


The New Mexico Meat Institute will 
again sponsor a meat poster contest 
among the state’s school children, be 
tween Sept. 1 and Nov. 15, with all 
entries to be postmarked by Nov. 5 
Any student from first through 12th 
grades is eligible, and top prize will 
be a scholarship to the state A.&M 
college, according to Mrs. Linda Lamb- 
ert of Mosquero, chairman of the in 
stitute. 

The beef promotion bill already en 
acted into law by the Utah legislature 
is being questioned by the district 
supervisor of the Packers and Stock 
yards Branch, USDA. According to 
Arizona Newsletter, he said marketing 
agencies would violate the P.&S. Y 
Act if provisions were carried out to 
deduct 10 cents per head from sale of 
cattle and calves 

* 7 * 

The Oregon Cattlemen's Association 
has sponsored a petition with the state 
agriculture department for creation of 
an Oregon Beef Commission. The asso 
ciation asks that hearings be conducted 
to see if such a promotional group is 
desired; under it, 10 cents per head 
would be collected on cattle at time of 
state brand inspection 

> > a 

Sixteen meetings will be held in 
various areas of California the last 
week of September to get nominations 
for appointments to the new California 
Beef Council. Nineteen members and 
19 alternates will be chosen for this 
council to promote beef sale 


Genuinely Western 
Tailored, Tapered and Trim 


Lee 
Riders 


COWBOY PANTS FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


THIS GUARANTEE IS ON THE 
LABEL OF EVERY GARMENT 
They must fit better, wear longer 
than any you've ever worn — or 
you get your money beck or a 

NEW GARMENT FREE! 


SANFORIZED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


U.S. Imports Higher 

From January to May, inclusive, im- 
ports of cattle from Mexico totaled 
145,607 head, as against 46,037 in the 
period in 1956. Imports for the full 
year 1956 were 111,000 head; 1955, 
250,000 .. . Between Jan. 1 and July 13 
Canada exported to the U.S. 9,423 beef 
cattle; 19,007 dairy females and pure 
breds; and 9,465 calves (these mostly 
from eastern Canada so they may have 
been dairy animals) Comparable 
figures for 1956: Beef cattle 939; dairy 
and purebreds 27,236; calves 3,509. 
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FACTORS THAT 


INFLUENCE 


YIELDS OF BEEF CUTS 


By JOHN C. PIERCE, Jr., Livestock Division, AMS, USDA. 


BEEF CARCASSES vary considerably 
in their proportions of individua) 
wholesale and retail cuts. Since there 
are differences in demand for the vari- 
ous cuts, the yield of cuts from a car- 
cass is one of the factors determining 
carcass value. The USDA has made a 
study to determine how differences in 
conformation and finish influence yields 
and to develop measures of these fac- 
tors which could be incorporated into 
grade standards. Improvement of the 
standards in this manner could make 
grading a more effective and meaning 
ful tool for the producer, processor, 
meat distributor and consumer 
A total of 459 beef carcasses were 
studied, including all grades from 
Prime through Canner and represent 
ing normal weight ranges for each 
grade. From 17 to 29 carcasses were 
selected in each of 20 grade-weight 
groups. In an effort to find a means 
of identifying carcasses with unusual 
yields of cuts, carcasses were selected 
within each grade-weight group to in- 
clude those with wide differences in 
conformation and finish. 


Eleven objective measurements of 
conformation and finish were studied, 
including various measurements of 
length, width, and depth of the car 
cass and thickness of fat. In addition, 
the relationships of side weight, final 
grade, conformation grade, and finish 
grade with yields were determined. All 
carcasses were cut into wholesale and 
retail cuts, and yield data were obtained 
for the cuts and trimmings at the whole- 
sale and retail levels Yields 
that have been studied to date are (1) 
all untrimmed wholesale cuts, (2) the 
major retail cuts from the round, loin 
end, short loin, chuck, and rib, which 
were trimmed in a manner typical of 
general practice, including removal of 
surface fat in excess of one-half inch, 
(3) the retail cuts from these five cuts 
with close trim, including some bone- 
less or partially boneless cuts, short 
loin steaks with all flank portion re- 
moved, and similar refinements in other 
cuts, and (4) the sum of these five 
cuts at the wholesale and retail levels 

Observation of the variability in 
yields of cuts was one of the first steps 
in the study. The following tabulation 
lists the average yields of the five 
wholesale cuts for all 459 carcasses and 
the range, or difference in yield, from 
the high to the low yield for each cut 

Average yield 


Wholesale per cent of Range 
eut carcass weight per cent 


Round 24.40 10.53 
Loin end 9.16 5.05 
Short loin 7.18 4.90 
Chuck 26.72 8.66 
Rib . 8.92 3.61 
Sum of five 76.38 14.07 
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The range in yields of wholesale cuts 
emphasizes, primarily, the difference in 
yield of preferred cuts in carcasses of 
unusual development as contrasted to 
the average. However, to an extent, 
this illustrates not only the need for 
precise carcass evaluation relative to 
yields of cuts but also indicates an 
encouraging potential for consideration 
by the beef cattle breeder. In consider- 
ing the relative importance of these 
yield differences for individual cuts, 
the range should be considered in rela- 
tion to the size of the cut. For ex- 
ample, the range in yield of short loin 
may appear small, but it represents 
nearly 70 per cent of the average yield 
for this cut 

Classifying the carcasses according to 
weight and grade removed from 45 to 
71 per cent of the variance in yields for 
17 of the 22 wholesale and retail cuts 
studied. In other words, yields for a 
carcass generally were nearer the aver- 
age yields for its grade-weight group 
than the average yields for all car- 
casses. However, there is a consider- 
able range in yields even within grade 
and weight groups, which indicates a 
need for further precision. Two Choice 
grade carcasses of the same weight 
group (500-600 pounds) had differences 
in round yields of 5.18 per cent at 
wholesale and 3.58 per cent at retail; 
the sum of the five major cuts also 
differed by 5.72 per cent at wholesale 
and 7.27 per cent at retail for these 
two carcasses. Although classifying by 
grade and weight reduces variability 
of yields on the average, there remain 
individual carcasses with unusually 
high or low yields in each group. Such 
differences emphasize the need for de- 
veloping means to identify these car- 
casses as well as the possibilities for 
selecting breeding stock for high yields 
of major cuts 


The relationships of various carcass 
measurements and grades to yields of 
cuts were determined to indicate their 
accuracy as measures for predicting 
yields. Finish grade was more closely 
related to yields of all cuts than was 
the objective measure of finish—depth 
of fat over the rib eye. Likewise, among 
measures of conformation, no single 
objective measure was consistently 
more closely related to yields than was 
conformation grade. Finish grade, the 
best measure of finish, was more closely 
related to yields of two-thirds of the 
cuts than was conformation grade, the 
best single measure of conformation. 
Although an aim of this study was the 
evaluation of objective measures as 
indicators of yields and the identifica- 
tion of the best such measure, none of 
the objective measures studied gave 
as accurate predictions of yields as the 
subjective grades for conformation and 


finish. 

The change in yields of cuts with a 
given change in conformation or finish 
is important from the standpoint of car- 
cass evaluation. A one-grade difference 
in finish generally changes yields more 
than does a one-grade difference in 
conformation. However, the effect of 
conformation is greater than finish on 
the yield of wholesale loin end and 
retail loin end, short loin, and rib 
cuts. Thus the relative effect of con- 
formation and finish depends on the 
cut under consideration. 

Let us consider the effects of grade 
differences on the yield of the five 
major cuts that were used. A one- 
grade difference in finish changes the 
wholesale yield of these five cuts 1.19 
per cent, or more than three times as 
much as the .35 per cent change which 
oceurs with a grade difference in con- 
formation. The effect of a one-grade 
difference in conformation on yield of 
retail cuts remained about the same 
as for wholesale, being .36 per cent, but 
a one-grade difference in finish changes 
the combined yield of close-trimmed 
retail cuts by 1.61 per cent. 


Conformation and finish have op 
posite effects on the combined yield of 
the five major cuts. Additional finish 
decreases yield, while superior con- 
formation increases it. The net change 
in yield of these cuts from one grade 
to another is slightly less than 1 per 
cent at wholesale and slightly more 
than 1 per cent at retail. This may 
seem like a rather small difference. 
However, these five cuts are relatively 
high in value, and a difference of | 
per cent or even less is an item of 
considerable importance to packers and 
retailers and, therefore, becomes im- 
portant to producers. Furthermore, each 
carcass must be considered individually 
in carcass evaluation, and all carcasses 
are not developed uniformly in confor- 
mation and finish. For example, two 
quite different yielding carcasses in the 
Choice grade would not be unusual— 
one with Prime grade conformation and 
Good finish and another with Good 
grade conformation and Prime finish. 
The net difference in yield of the five 
wholesale cuts for these carcasses 
would be about 3 per cent, and nearly 
4 per cent for retail cuts. This 3 or 
4 per cent difference would amount to 
18 or 24 pounds of these important cuts 
on a 600-pound carcass, which illus- 
trates the importance of conformation 
and finish from the standpoint of 
evaluating individual carcasses. 

The practical application of the in- 
formation obtained from this study in 
evaluating present grade standards and 
improving them merits and is receiv- 
ing serious consideration. One of our 
goals is the identification of a specific 
yield of major cuts as a part of grade. 
Admittedly, the incorporation of this 
additional factor into the standards 
presents complex problems. The pres- 
ent grades are designed with the pri- 
mary emphasis on quality or those fac- 
tors generally associated with palat- 
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ability, with a secondary consideration 
to conformation as associated with pro- 
portion of cuts in a carcass and the 
ratio of meat to bone. The contribution 
of finish is indirect through its effect 
on meat quality, while the only contri- 
bution of conformation is on the yield 
and distribution of the edible portion. 


Since the factors affecting meat qual- 
ity and yield of preferred cuts are 
somewhat incompatible, it appears that 
a logical solution may be the develop- 
ment of a system of dual identification 
in grading, with one symbol indicating 
quality and another indicating the ex- 
pected yield of cuts. For example, 
Choice might continue to be a quality 
term, but an additional designation, 
such as a number or letter, would indi- 
cate a specific range of expected yield 
of retail cuts. A means of indicating 
yield of cuts would be of primary im- 
portance to retailers and thus, indi- 
rectly, to packers and producers. The 
consumer generally would be more in- 
terested in the quality identification, al- 
though differences in ratio of meat to 
bone associated with yield differences 
also would be important. 


The department is presently re- 
evaluating data from this study in an 
effort to develop such a dual grading 
standard. Some additional cutting tests 
may be required, but certainly any pro- 
posed standards will require extensive 
testing. Also, additional research may 
yet disclose a workable objective meas- 
ure that can be used to accurately pre- 


dict the yield of edible meat in car- | 


casses. Likewise, it may be that some 
modifications in our present concepts 
of evaluating carcass conformation 


would result in a higher correlation be- | 


tween conformation and carcass yield of 


edible meat. The available evidence | 


appears to indicate that conformation is 


a factor to be realistically evaluated | 


rather than one to be ignored 


With the present interest and em- | 


phasis on the meat-type steer, the un- 
usual cutting carcass of today may well 


be the typical one of tomorrow, with | 


a resulting need for greater precision in 


identifying carcasses in accordance | 


with their yield of preferred cuts 


Radioactive Fallout 


Radioactive fallout on the ranch or 
farm is the subject of a bulletin issued 


by USDA. It tells ranchers and farmers | 
how best to protect themselves, their 
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families, livestock, crops and land in 
case of radioactive fallout after a nu- 
clear attack. Single copies of “Defense 
Against Radioactive Fallout on the 
Farm,” Farmers Bulletin No. 2107, may 
be obtained without cost from Office 
of Information, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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with only one injection! 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Blackleg, Malignant Edema! 


When you vaccinate with TRI-BAC Bacterin you have 
given your stock the best protection against all three 
diseases ... and a single injection of TRI-BAC triple 
vaccinates ! 


You avoid expensive losses; you protect your profits 
and your cost of vaccination is kept very low. The triple 
immunization feature of TRI-BAC also gives you im- 
portant savings of time and labor. 


Avoid the animal deaths, feed waste, shrinking and 
stunting that these diseases may cause. Depend on TRI- 
BAC and be sure! Get TRI-BAC from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature, write to 
American Cyanamid Company, Farm and Home Division, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Clostridium Chauvei-Gepticus Pasteurelia Bacterin 
(Alum-Precipitated) 


Vaccinate every animal —and do it early! 





This Is The West 


No need to describe the allure 
West” has had for writers——and readers 
for several generations. And there 
is little need to describe to true West 
erners the myths and false impressions 
created by many of those writers 

So Westerners will find the 
Signet book “This is the West 
freshing change indeed. Some, trying 
to ignore the past, will flinch when 
cattle history's blacker moments are re 
created, but other readers will agree 
that this compilation of “the Life, Lore 
and Legend of the West” is a reason 
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SERVING 

33 CITIES 

in ARKANSAS, 
COLORADO, 
KANSAS, é 
MISSOURI, — 
OKLAHOMA 

and TEXAS 
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able, if once-over-lightly, account 
Editor Robert West Howard, noted 
agricultural writer, now roving editor 
for the American Meat Institute, per 
formed yoeman service prevailing upon 
25 of the West's top chroniclers to con 
tribute bits and pieces of what becomes 
a fascinating outline of the land, the 
elements, the people and the critters 
that were and are the West 
Cattlemen will be especially inter 
ested in sections by famed livestock 
writers Col. Edward N. Wentworth and 
Charles W. Towne CowBelles will 
recognize an old friend in Alice Mar- 
riott, author of “Hell on Horses and 
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—AIRLINE $ — =e 


For Confirmed Reservations call: Your travel agent for 
passenger or airfreight service. 


Save Your Water 


SAVE up to 70% all losses due to evaporation from reservoirs, 


stock tanks and ponds. 


Automatic, self-regulated, simple to install. 


Can be transported to site on horseback. Absolutely guaranteed 


non-toxic to plant or animal life. 


Most installations cheaper than 1 load of water. For full details, 
call, write or wire! 


WATER CONSERVATION CO. 


Ph: Bridge 5-6626 


3334 East Almira 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Women,” and will be pleased that a 
special section is devoted to favorite 
ranch beef recipes. 


Conceived by the Chicago Corral of 
the Westerners and published by the 
New American Library, “This is the 
West” (Signet, paper-back, 35 cents) 
is a notable contribution to better un- 
derstanding. A special, illustrated edi- 
tion ($6) will be published next month 
—a worthy investment for anyone’s 
library of Western lore. 

-Lyle Liggett 


Road Modernization 
Trends In States 


A continuing trend toward increased 
highway-user taxes and broadened 
bonding authority to raise additional 
funds for expanded highway construc- 
tion programs is revealed by an analysis 
of action taken by state legislatures 
throughout the country this year. 


New, broadened or revised laws auth- 
orizing issuance of state bonds for high- 
way construction were enacted by the 
legislatures of Colorado, Delaware, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont and Washington, with such legis- 
lation still pending in Alabama at this 
writing. 


State gasoline taxes were increased 
in Indiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, Utah and Vermont, with 
a temporary gasoline tax boost enacted 
in Oklahoma for emergency purposes. 

Portions of state gasoline taxes levied 
on a “temporary” basis were extended 
in Connecticut and lowa. 

Motor vehicle registration fees or 
other forms of highway-user taxes were 
boosted in a number of states, including 
Maine, North Dakota, Texas, Vermont 
and Wyoming. 

In contrast to the general upward tax 
trend, gasoline tax reductions were en- 
acted in Montana and Pennsylvania, 
while truck taxes were cut in Cali- 
fornia. 


Raised as a widespread issue in state 
legislatures this year in connection with 
highway financing were bills to require 
states to reimburse public utilities in 
varying degrees for the cost of moving 
their facilities when necessitated by 
new highway construction projects. 


Such bills were vetoed by the gov- 
ernors of Colorado, Kansas, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Wyo- 
ming. They were enacted, however, in a 
number of other states, including Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah and 


| Washington, with the validity of the 


measures being challenged in several 
instances. 


The name “Brahman” is correctly 
pronounced B-rah-man, not B-ray-ma. 
The letter “n” designates a breed of 
cattle. There is a breed of chickens 
called Brahma. 
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The King Ranch 


“The King Ranch,” by Tom Lea 
(Published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 838 pp., two volumes, $17.50), is 
the hundred-year story of the “greatest 
ranch in the world,” with maps and 
illustrations by the author. It is re- 
viewed here by the director of infor- 
mation of the American National Cat- 
tlemen's Association 


By LYLE LIGGETT 


N JULY, Life Magazine went all out 

in a pictorial and print preview of 
one of this year’s most engrossing 
books, “The King Ranch,” by Tom Lea 

This month, Little, Brown and Co., 
will introduce to the nation the full, 
two-volume book on the world’s most 
misunderstood and often maligned 
ranch 


Ranchers who had their appetite 
whetted by the Life condensation will 
not be disappointed in the 838-page 
final version. Their disappointment in 
not seeing more of Eliot Elisofon’s te 
rific color photographs will be tem 
pered by seeing many additional draw- 
ings by Author Lea that Life did not 
use. 


Simply, “The King Ranch” is the bi- 
ography of men—the Kings and the 
Klebergs—who contributed to the de- 
velopment of one of the world’s larg- 
est and most influential ranching enter- 
prises. But it is in the broad concepts 
of that biography that the King Ranch 
develops as a vital and moving example 
in the transition of cattle raising from 
the open range to the era of fences, 
test tubes and IBM machines 

Tom Lea's facility for portraying life 
of the mid-1800’s from a latter-day 
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mirror is a skill denoting much research 
and understanding. You'll hunker along- 
side King and vaqueros at a dung-fire 
you'll ride viciously into battle against 
raiders and, yes, Yankees, and you'll 
sweat out each boom or bust of the 
cattle market—even as today 

Lea will make a short evening out 
of that long winter’s night that we all 
save for reading of such bits of Amer 
icana 

But rancher-readers will find more 
than the story of young Richard King 
and the interwoven Klebergs in this 
book. Here is a chronicle of the devel 
opment of one ranch—big, to be sure— 
but with the same problems, the same 
heartbreaks as any of us 

Sure, many scanning readers will 
pooh-pooh developments with, “If I'd 
struck oil I could do the same thing”; 
forgetting, perhaps, that Messrs. King 
and Kleberg had dug many a wate! 
well, planted many a grass seed, bred 
many a cow and stretched much fence 
before the oi] sweetened the cow feed 

Most ranchers will spend extra hours 
over the appendices—the scientific pa 
pers, the account books, the reports of 
the development of Santa Gertrudis 
cattle and Quarter Horses—which make 
up a good section of the beautifully 
printed and bound volumes 


Others will find, 
to their surprise, 
that the King Ranch 
in South Texas 
actually comprises 
less than three 
quarters of a mil 
lion acres. And even 
the Pennsylvania, 
Brazil, Cuba and 
Australian “divi 

TF La sions” cannot make 

up the million acres 

with which the press is quick to tag 
it. Even Life magazine came up with 
the figure of 865,000 acres 
Author Lea’s flat accounting 





despite 


But few readers will quibble over 
details, for Tom Lea, author of “The 
Brave Bulls” and “The Wonderful 
Country,” is an accomplished research 
er and was aided by other specialists, 
including Holland McCombs. Richard 
King, and the Robert Klebergs, father 
and son, were indefatigable record 





keepers, and those records make in 
teresting research and reading. 


To old-timers, the legendary King 
Ranch gains luster with the patina of 
age—it celebrated its 100th anniversary 
four years ago 


and it gains, even for 
envious critics, the 
mellowed flavor of 
charcoal-aged whis 
key. Not that the 
King Ranch has “re 
laxed” its pioneering, 
progressive heritage 
ranching elsewhere 
has caught up with it 
and accepted many of 
its new-fangled no 
tions 
gobo But whiskey-raw 
was the South Tex 
as of River Captain Richard King's 
day, and the emotions and the condi 
tions of those and succeeding days 
honed men and ranches into a reflec 
tion of the times. Assorted cutthroats 
from both sides of the border made the 
land and the cattle of El Cojo King 
hard to gain and to hold Searing 
drouths, ticks, disease, the Civil War, 
price busts and personal misfortunes 
also made of Richard King a formid 
able personage in their overcoming 


Lawyer Robert Justus Kleberg II ar 
rived at the exact time and place in 
history to add to the fermentation and 
mellowing of the ranch, King's death 
in 1885 brought to Kleberg, already be 
trothed to Alice King, active manage 
ment of the ranch under Widow Hen 
rietta King’s matriarchal ownership 
Since then there has always been a Kle 
berg as patron; and Robert J. Kleberg, 
Jr., today’s president and general man 
ager, is a dynamic symbol of the blend 
ing of the King-Kleberg heritage and 
bloodlines 


phe} 


It is assumed that work on the book 
was started in conjunction with the 
King Raach's centennial in 1953. The 
four-year lag before publication demon 
strates the awesome research, illustra 
tion and writing chore Tom Lea took on 


Future chroniclers of the King Ranch 
would do well to begin now preparing 
for a bi-centennial publication — the 
promise and potential of the King 
Ranch will make doubly fascinating 
reading in 2057 











A Look At 
BULL TESTING 


By Gene A. Kalisz, D. V. M 
Winslow, Ariz 


‘J IKE PRODUCES LIKE.” 
4 


This was an early saying, and it still 
holds true, Geneticists have shown that 
phenotypes (having to do with visible 
rather than hereditary characters) rep 
resenting good conformation, quality 
and specific color markings tend to pro- 
duce progeny of the same nature 

But, more recently, 
testing and progeny testing have be- 
come common criteria for the selection 
of breeding animals 

The net efficiency of a producing 
herd is obviously dependent upon the 
reproductive performance of individual 
animals. Stockmen are becoming less 
dogmatic in examining a herd sire for 
spring of ribs, texture of skin, width 
between eyes, covering of fat and width 
of girth. Many have added a new too! 
This tool is “bull evaluation.’ 


Use of the “tool” came about with 
the formation of the Rocky Mountain 
Society for the Study of Breeding 
Soundness of Bulls, headquartered at 
Colorado State University. Members of 
the group (practicing veterinarians 
from many states and Canada) met in 
search of a common denominator for 
evaluating infertility of breeding ani 
mals. By using personally collected 
data, ranch breeding records and per 
sonal observations, a careful examina 
tion of all the assessed facts led to the 
acceptance of a standardized method of 
evaluation of a herd sire. With these 
new standards, members were urged to 
attend a “short course,” using these 
new techniques, so that each member 
would have a working knowledge of 
the procedures 

Following the leadership of the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen's Association, ranchers 
in Wyoming started to take part in this 
program. The Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch put this plan of infertility ex- 
amination to use on the ranch program 
Other ranches to follow suit included 
Bridwell Hereford Ranch of Wind 
thorst, Texas; Silver Spur Ranches, En- 
campment, Wyo.; and many of the 
commercial beef herds from Montana 
to Arizona were soon to utilize this 
method of sire evaluation 

The methods of eliminating the in- 
fertile bull from the breeding battery 
and replacing with fertile ones soon 
became an aid in procuring a larger 
calf crop 

An indication that this plan may soon 
be adopted on a nationwide basis was 
evident at the National Western Stock 
Show in Denver early this year. The 
American Angus Association required 
all bulls from this show, either for 
breeding or show stock, to be certified 
for breeding soundness. This testing 
was performed by two organizers of 
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performance 


the society, Drs. Hill and Faulkner of 
Colorado State University 


The examination in bul! te 


olves the following 


ting in 


1. Dutermination, by all criteria 
availabie, of the general quality of 
the semen, using this evaluation as one 
assessment of a bull’s potential ability 
to settle cows 

2. Complete physical examination 
of the ability of a bull to serve females 

3. Checking of the breeding history 
of the bulls and cows being served for 
herd breeding problems 

These tests are used to evaluate the 
bull and classify him as a (a) satisfac 
tory breeder, (b) questionable breeder 
or (c) unsatisfactory breeder 

Dr. Hill states that the semen exam- 
ination does not imply that a veterin- 
arian can select one bull producing 
“satisfactory” quality semen as being 
capable of a higher breeding efficiency 
than another bull whose semen graded 
‘satisfactory. Rather, the veterinarian 
can definitely state which animals 
ejaculate semen of such quality as to 
not produce conception. The semen ex- 
amination is not a test for the degree of 
fertility, as no pratical test has been 
able to determine this variable factor 

Thoroughness of the physical exam- 
ination is evidenced by its many com- 
ponents. These are: Cursory examina- 
tion for infectious or contagious dis- 
examination of the limbs and 
feet, normal gait, arthritis, wound in- 
juries, claw callouses, examination of 
the eye and surrounding 
Most important 


eases, 


structures 
examination of all 
parts of the external genitalia; the 
circulatory, respiratory, digestive and 
urinary systems 

Dr. Faulkner, veterinarian in charge 
of Colorado’s mobile bull evaluation 
laboratory, explained that only when 
all components of this examination are 
utilized can a valid rating of a bull be 
given. For even a bull with the poten- 
tial of causing conception, but having 
a severe arthritis, may fall into the un- 


satisfactory breeder group for failure 
to frequent his harem in the range 
country. 


A resume of previous evaluation of 
bulls is as follows: 


1. Most of the bulls fell inte the 
satisfactory prospective breeder class. 
This indicates that the bull has the 
characteristic qualities that would en- 
able him to produce conception in nor- 
mal, healthy females. His conception 
rate should be over 60 per cent on one 
service, 

2. The questionable breeder. This 
group of bulls shows some fault that 
would influence ability to settle cows. 
The conception rate is usually 50 per 
cent or below, but the bulls are capable 
of settling a few cows. It would be 
wise to recheck many of these bulls 
at a later date, preferably two or three 
months prior to the breeding season 

3. The unsatisfactory breeder is the 


A CSU veterinarian examines semen 
to determine its quality as one of the 
measures of a bull’s breeding ability. 
(Colorado State University photo.) 


The Colorado State University mobile bull testing laboratory, which con- 
tains the most modern equipment for evaluating the breeding soundness of bulls, 
shown in use on a Colorado ranch. (Colorado State University photo.) 
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“DOLLAR RETURN” NEWS 
FOR EVERY FARMER 
BRINGING IN FEEDER CATTLE! 


NEWS... you can now reduce losses from stress and disease during critical 30-day period 
following shipment... keep cattle making thrifty gains every day by following 


STRESS COVERAGE 350 


with Aureomycin in good feeds 


a ae oe Pa? od 


Here’s a program that gives every farmer feeding 
out cattle—and every commercial feed lot owner 
—a far better chance to get the low-cost gains 
that mean better dollar returns! 


You know that the firet 30 days following ship- 
ment are critical ones for cattle. What you do in 
that period—and how you follow it up—can make 
the difference between profit and loss. 
Newly-arrived cattle are often in poor condition 
as a result of shipping. Unloading and sorting 
add new stresses. Changes in surroundings or in 
temperature—and new feeds and feeding methods 
—add still more stresses. 


Under these stresses, cattle are subject to respira- 
tory infections (rhinotracheitis-shipping fever 
complex) and foot rot. Animals affected by any 
of these clinical diseases are also subject to sec- 
ondary bacterial infections which are often more 
damaging to cattle than the primary disease. Sub- 
clinical, or invisible, diseases are also ready to 
take over and sap an animal’s vigor. 


To minimize losses from these stresses and dis- 
eases—which are a potential threat on every feed 
lot and farm—your cattle need something extra 
as soon as they're unloaded. They need high level 
protection for at least 20 days to get them over 
the stress and disease period and on full feed 
quickly. They need it to achieve their full growth 
potential every day they're on feed! 


Today, you can provide that protection with 
Cyanamid’s STRESS COVERAGE 360. You can 
reduce the chances of respiratory infections and 
foot rot by feeding animals—for the first 30 days 
following arrival—good cattle feeds that provide 
each animal with an intake of 350 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline per head per 
day. After the 30-day period, keep cattle making 
thrifty gains all the way to market on feeds that 
provide 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
tetracycline per head per day. 


Talk to your feed manufacturer or feed dealer. 
- Ask for cattle feeds containing the recommended 
Pe oi ig amount of AUREOMYCIN, Follow this proved 
ae op Joos program for better returns! AMERICAN CYANAMID 
>” a re COMPANY, FARM AND HOME DIVISION, NEW YoRK 20, 
; 2, 7 ow fr. 
Courtesy Sante Fe Ratiway 


NEW YORK, 
© (he ; 
AU REOM y Cl N ..-for thrifty gains in cattie. 
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“dud,” which should be weeded out of 
the breeding battery. These bulls have 
a low conception rate and are essen- 
tially “sterile,” and would be of no use 
as breeding sires until some treat 
ment has been administered and the 
bulls rechecked several times 

Tie number of bulls examined in one 
day averaged between 20 and 30 if 
the animals “cooperated.” Cost to the 
rancher is about $10 per animal! exam 
ined, Examination of the battery should 
be in off-season, although it can be 
done at any time 

Few in the livestock industry can 
deny the need for efficiency in ranch 
operations if profits are to be realized 
Essentially the rancher sells 
grass in the form of beef 
cow eats up profits 


grass 


An “open” 


Cow Pony Corral 
By Roy Lilley 


A subject of basic interest to anyone 
who uses horses is that of breaking colts. 
Many types of equipment and many 
techniques are used in doing this job, 
yet all of them are intended to accomp- 
lish the same end; namely, to get the 
young animal gentile and teach him a 
few things that saddle horses are ex 
pected to know 

Now, some folks wouldn't think of 
using anything but a hackamore, while 
others are strictly snaffle-bit men. Then 
you will find a lot of men start with 
a hackamore and switch to a snaffle 
after they get the colt going well. Still 
others like various kinds of leverage 


“Direct from our pastures to yours” 


This slogan also means that you can eliminate guesswork 


in your replacement buying. 


Our program of breeding the best 


Angus bulls to a selected breeding herd assures you of uniform 
N Bar excellence of performance. 


See our breeding herd and our method of operation at our 


At the ranch, Grassrange, Mont. 


OFFERING 50 Butt calves and 


350 Registered and Commercie! Females 


N BAR RANCH —crassrange, Mont. 


G. R. (Jack) Milburn, Manager 


Airstrip at ranch 
16 mi. S.W. of Grassrange 


Norman Warsinske 
Auctioneer 








hackamores or hackamore bits. The 
Spaniards had pretty good luck using 
spade bits from start to finish on colts 
Most horsemen like to end up with a 
light curb bit, although a lot of good 
working horses never see anything but 
a hackamore. 


As in most other things, it’s the re 
sults that really count. Anyway, I have 
always figured, whatever the means of 
getting a colt started, the idea is to end 
up with a good rein and a sliding stop, 
and for that a good mouth is absolutely 
essential. From there a person can go 
on to whatever he needs in his horse 
Sometimes we are inclined to forget 
that, whether we use a regular bosal 
hackamore, a leverage outfit or a light 
bit, those gadgets weren't meant to act 
as mechanical breaks or steering de- 
vices. They are simply a means of giv- 
ing a signal or cue to our mount. He 
has to transform the signal into action. 
Of course if there is a calloused jaw 
or tough mouth it will be a good bit 
more difficult to get the message 
through. 

To illustrate my point on reacting to 
a conditioned signal, I might mention 
something that I think is relatively new 


| teaching a horse to dodge spurs. I used 


to think that spurring a horse in the 
shoulders was a means of making him 
buck. However, as usual I was behind 
the times. It’s the fastest way to get a 
horse to drop his shoulders and cut back 
with an evasive steer. After a while 
any half-way smart horse will connect 


_ that sore shoulder with a spurred boot 


moving in that general direction and 
he will learn to swap ends pretty fast. 


Now, I’m not complaining about train- 
ing cutting horses in that way because, 
again, it is a means to an end and gets 
the job done effectively and certainly 
quickly. I guess what does bother me 
is that the saddle horse has had to be 
subjected to our ever-increasing hurry 
up way of living. 

Not too long ago we had time to start 
a two- or three-year-old colt, depend- 
ing on how well he was grown out, with 
a week or so of corral work and then 
go ahead and ride him a little every 
day or so through the summer. By fall 
he would be ready for some pretty fair 
rides gathering cattle and he would get 


| a chance to start looking at cattle. He 


would probably be turned out for the 
winter and eight times out of 10 the 
next spring after he got the hump out 
of his back he would be working better 
than when he was turned out in the 
fall. 

From there on, finishing the job was 
mostly a matter of letting the horse get 
some experience. He already had a 
good, light mouth, had had a chance to 
get his gaits collected and was ready to 
work stock. Chances are by the time 
he was five or six if he had any natura) 
cow sense at all he was cutting cattle 
just as nice as you please. 

So what, you say. Who has time 
enough to take three years breaking a 
colt? Well, for one, I know I don’t, but 
I sure wish I did. 
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Louisiana Hurricane 


The Louisiana cattle caught by the 
recent infamous Hurricane Audrey in 
Cameron Parish are used to surviving 
under difficulties, according to a story 
written by Bill Caldwell, one of the 
Calcasieu Parish cattlemen who went 
to the assistance of the Cameron area 
people after the big blow and tidal 
wave had gone. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Caldwell’s story 


To me as a cattleman, next in im- 
portance (to rescuing the people them- 
selves) was the saving from the briny 
waters of what was left of the herds of 
cattle of that parish. About 60 per 
cent of the population of Cameron 
Parish depends almost entirely upon 
the sale of cattle for a living. There 
were about 100,000 head that grazed 
the marshlands of the parish. Like the 
people, the cattle have learned to en 
dure many hardships which exist in 
the marshlands. They live and thrive 
on what their native land produces 


Their grazing is not what cattle from 
other grasslands of Louisiana could live 
on, but with the determination to live 
they grow strong and fat on sawgrass 
(the blades of which are edged with 
sharp sawlike teeth.) Only native cat- 
tle know how to gather and eat it with 
out cutting their mouths. They graze 
out into the muck of the marsh, wading 
from knee-deep to stomach-deep, eat- 
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The copter cow lift operating near 
Creole, La., deposits an animal on dry 
land where it was released by the men 
striding toward it. The steer had been 
stranded in the marshes for four weeks 
after Hurricane Audrey hit in late June. 
USAF helicopters removed hundreds of 
head from the marshes. (Wide World 
photo) 





ing blades of the grass. They know, too, 
just how far to venture out into the 
muck—one step too far out means the 
sinking out of sight never to be seen 
again. 

Most of these cattle have to walk 
some two or three miles daily for their 
drinking water. Then, too, the swamps 
are infested with mosquitoes, poison- 
ous snakes, stinging flies and many 
other pests. But these hardships pro- 
duce a breed with characteristics all 
their own. .. . fine cattle they are. 


Cameron Parish itself is the largest 
in the state in area, with a population 
of about 30,000. Some 700 human lives 
were lost there in the hurricane, and 
thousands of head of cattle, in addition 
to the homes and rice crops. The offer 
of the cattlemen of Calcasieu Parish 
was accepted by the Cameron cattle- 
men, some 30 miles distant, about 60 
hours after Audrey hit. Some members 
of the Caleasieu Rangers and cattlemen 
from the Gillis area met at the Bill 
Caldwell home with horses, saddles, 
feed, water, etc., and formed a convoy. 
Arrived at their destination, they found 
a seene of devastation; cattle were 
clinging to life by swimming in the 
briny water, baby calves were seen 
standing on their dead mothers’ bodies 
to keep their heads out of the water. 

Nearly 3,000 animals were pushed out 
of the water to a nearby highway and 
on to a safe grazing land. 
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MILLER Feed Plant ‘ 
gives Atlas-Olympia Ranch t 


¢ Trouble-Free Service! * Push-Button Convenience! 
“We've certainly been pleased,”’ says Lloyd Moore, gen. mgr., of cattle operations 






“We've certainly been pleased with our Miller Feed 
Plant,” declares Lloyd Moore, general manager of the 
Atlas-Olympia Co. cattle operations, who has a 10-ton per 
hour Miller Feed Plant on his Oakdale, Calif., ranch. “It has 
given excellent, trouble-free service. It does everything we 
ask of it. All we have to do is push the button on and off 
The plant does the rest.” 

Miller complete Feed Plants fill a big need in the small 
to medium price range on hundreds of Western cattle 
ranches. They grind hay, straw and grain simultaneously 
to the desired fineness. The mill has only one moving part, 
service problems are practically eliminated. Miller Feed 


Sg i Plants are equipped with the new Miller-designed Bale 
ABOVE: Compact Miller mill, showing con Buster Rotor Plate, which gives easier, faster milling. 
veyor and grain augers. BELOW: Lloyd Moore ORDER NOW! this year sell your livestock for FAT 
iS proud of his efficient feed plant. PRICE instead of feeder price with a Miller Feed Plant! Earn 


two profits instead of one, and the extra profit quickly pays 
for your plant! More ranchers than ever before are installing 
Miller Feed Plants this year. Why not YOU? Miller Complete 
Feed Plants, including a trouble-free Miller Mill, 20 ff. var- 
iable speed conveyor, 8” magnetic duct, 4 electric motors 
and molasses pump, mixer and cyclone are priced as low as 
$3847.00, F.0.8. Modesto, Calif. Write or phone today. 


P.O. Box 1490 
Modesto, 
Calif. 
LAmbert 2-7264 
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Letters to the Ranch House were con 
spicuous chiefly by their absence this 
past month, but I guess that is to be 
expected at the end of summer. School 
begins so soon after the last of the hay 
ing is done, and the weeks between 
are such drowsy, lazy times (if a ranch 
wife can take time from her garden 
ing and canning to enjoy them), that 
there isn’t much time for writing 

But now that fall is really here, the 
children out from under foot and the 
gardening and canning chores begin 
ning to taper off—-who knows’? |! 
might have more letters than I can 
quote from next month. I'd be so happy 
if thet day ever came! 

> > o 

A brief note from Mrs. White, presi 
dent of the South Dakota CowBelles, 
gave me a reminiscent chuckle. Writ 
ing to enclose a picture of her state 
officers, she says, “Getting ready to 
attend the National Brand Conference 
in Cheyenne tomorrow. It seems some 
times when I am trying to get ready to 
go and get the children and the house 
ready to leave that it would be easier 
to just stay home. But I always enjoy 
meeting people from other places and 
I'm happy I came—after I get there.” 

Haven't we all felt that way’? Get 
ting ourselves ready to go or getting 
the house and children ready to leave 
either would be fine. It’s the combina 
tion and the way they overlap that 
makes it difficult! But I guess we've all 
found out when once we'd managed 
to get under way that it was all well 
worth it. I do hope Mrs. White and 
the other ladies who attended had a 
lovely time in Cheyenne! 


. * ~ 


I'd hoped that by this time some othe: 





Candidate for the youngest of the 


CowBelies— Mary Barkley (‘and her 
brother Jim) of Somerton, Ariz. 
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Through a Ranch House 


By Dorothy McDonald 


groups would be sending in pictures of 
their “oldest” or “youngest” CowBelle 
Perhaps this month will bring some 
Mrs. Floy Barkley of Somerton, Ariz., 
put the thought in my mind some time 
ago when she sent in a picture of her 
granddaughter, Mary Barkley, with the 
suggestion that she might be one of the 
youngest charter members of the Na- 
tional. Mary became a member early 
in 1952 at the age of three years—and 
it’s not just an honorary membership, 
either. Now eight years old, Mary has 
always been a most interested member 
of the local and National CowBelles. 

Has any other group a younger active 
member? 


* . . 


Missouri CowBelles suggest that Mrs 


A. C. Callison of 
Madison, Mo., may 
perhaps claim the 
title of “oldest Cow- 
Belle.” Mrs. Callison 
will be 96 in De- 
cember “96 years 
young,” she insists, 
for she is still an 
active and alert 
member of the 
group. Hers is a 


real CowBelle fam- 
ily for her daughter, Mrs. J. W. Baker 
of Madison, and her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Harry A. Callison of Clarence, are 
also active CowBelles 
How many other olde: 
are active CowBelles? 


. . a 


women still 


At Home on the Range 


Last month when I gave you the 


South Dakota CowBelle officers (1. to r.): Mrs. Earl Adrian, outgoing presi- 


CHOICE, 


=a: 





recipe for Soup Souffle I remarked 
that every woman should have at least 
one recipe that was quick and easy 
without seeming so. I think, too, that 
every woman likes to have one fancy 
and exotic dish to serve to guests. I 
have friends whose Chicken Cacciatore 
or Beef Stroganoff are treats to re- 
member. But those are their recipes; 
for my part, I “make do” and build up 
a somewhat undeserved reputation as 
a good cook with my own private ver- 
sion of Arroz con Polla—an American- 
ized and simplified main dish I call 
Chicken with Saffron Rice. 

There's only one rare or exotic in- 
gredient, and while you may find it in 
better grocery stores, the simplest thing 
is to ask at the prescription desk in 
any drug store for a small bottle of 
ground American saffron. It's much 
cheaper than the coarser Spanish saf 
fron, and since it is so finely ground 
there is no chance of a guest biting 
down on a sliver of this slightly bitter 
spice. Do try it—a few cents’ worth 
of ground saffron in a tightly-corked 
bottle will last for years and it gives a 
very special flavor to chicken, rice or 
curry dishes. But use it with a light 
hand—a quarter to a half of a teaspoon- 
ful is plenty. You'll find the indefin- 
able sharp flavor it imparts is going to 
do a lot to enhance your reputation as 
a “wonderful cook.” 

This is a complete and hearty main 
dish. I usually serve it buffet style with 
one cooked vegetable—Frenched green 
beans or buttered peas are very good— 
hot rolls or sliced hot Italian bread, 


green salad and for dessert a compote 
of all kinds of fresh fruit in season 

bananas, oranges, strawberries, peaches, 
pears, melon balls or whatever—mixed 





dent; Mrs. Charlies E. White, new president; Mrs. M. C. Cordes and Mrs. A. C. 
Smith, vice-presidents; Mrs. Ray L. Carr, secretary-treasurer. 
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into canned fruit cocktail and left to 
chill for two or three hours in their 
own juices plus half a cup of maple 
syrup (to serve about eight, that is.) 
About half a cup of cooking sherry 
mixed in will cut the too-sweet flavor, 
but if you do not use cooking wines 
then half to three-fourths of a cup of 
Seven-Up or ginger ale works just 
about as well. Pile this into chilled 
sherbet dishes and serve with small 
macaroons or other rather fancy cookies 
—and then sit back and smile modestly 
while your guests shower you with 
compliments. 

The nicest thing about this meal is 
that it only seems elaborate. Actually, 
it is easy to prepare—and, best of all, 
most of it can be done hours in ad- 
vance. 


CHICKEN WITH SAFFRON RICE 
Select cut-up fryers or young roasters. 

(Not the backs, necks, etc. Reserve 
them for another day or use to make 
chicken stock.) Or you may use just 
the right number and kinds of pieces of 
frozen fowl; I think that is really more 
satisfactory. For eight people you will 
need the following: 

Chicken pieces 

6 shallots or six green onions 

2 medium onions, thinly sliced 

6 fresh tomatoes 

2 cups chicken or veal stock (or 2 

cups hot water plus two chicken 
boullion cubes) 
large bay leaf and 2 tbsp. parsley 
(optional) 
% to % tsp. saffron 
2 cups uncooked white rice 
1 or 2 meduim green onions 
Salad or olive oil 


METHOD: In a skillet saute until 
tender but not browned the thinly- 
sliced onion and the shallots or green 
onions (use tops as well if you use 
green onions.) Remove and set aside 
while you saute in the same oil the 
sectioned pieces of tender chicken 
dredged lightly with flour and salt and 
pepper. Add more oil if necessary so 
the pieces will brown delicately. Turn 
often so they do not burn. Put browned 
chicken into a deep pan, slice in the 
tomatoes, add sauted onions and shal- 
lots, parsley, bay leaf, 2 cups of chicken 
stock or boullion, and % tsp. saffron. 
Cover and simmer until chicken is 
tender. (All this can be done in the 
morning or several hours before serv- 
ing.) 


About half an hour before serving, 
remove the chicken to a shallow pan, 
cover with a sheet of aluminum foil 
and put into a 300-degree oven to warm 
while the rice cooks. Measure the 
liquid in the kettle, add hot water or 
chicken stock to make 4 cups, bring 
to boil and add 2 cups of white rice 
and the slivered green peppers. Cover 
and cook over a very low fire for 25 
minutes—the secret of good fluffy rice 
is never to lift the lid during this 
steaming period. 


Pile the hot rice in the center of a 


— 
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large platter and surround with chicken 
pieces. 

Oh, I forgot to mention that before 
adding the rice to the hot stock you 
may want to taste it, add more salt and 
pepper and perhaps an additional “% 
teaspoon of saffron if you like the 
flavor... . we do! If you want to be 
very Continental, you can add a wine- 
glass or two of cooking sherry to the 
hot rice just before serving, but it’s 
not necessary. 

And so... 
good evening 


good eating... and 
. to you all.—D. M 


Meet Your Neighbor 


I am always happy when I have 
Neighbors to present for I suspect one 
of the nicest things this department can 
do for you is to see that you meet as 
many as possible of the CowBelles 
whose aims, interests and enthusiasms 
are similar to your own. So this month 
I'd like you first to meet Mrs. J. Wells 
Robins, Utah's president for 1957. Born 
Pearl Peterson in Scipio, Utah, daugh- 
ter of Charles and Barbara Peterson, 
Mrs. Robins is a fine example of the 
courage and ambition inherent in many 
of our pioneer families. 


Her father, a life-long cattleman, 
died when Pearl was 16, leaving his 
widow with two daughters and a four- 
year-old son. Feel- 
ing her mother had 
enough to do to 
raise the smaller 
children, Pear! at 17 
took a dressmaking 
course at Nephi, do- 
ing sewing for her 
room, board and in- 
structions. Then she 
came home to clerk 
for a blind mer- 
chant, during which 
time she took a 
correspondence 
course in bookkeeping. 

She saved enough to pay her way 
through Keister’s Ladies Tailoring Col- 
lege in Salt Lake City. She graduated 
from there in March, 1915, and in April 
married J. Wells Robins in the Salt 
Lake Temple. Her husband was then 
forest ranger on the Fish Lake Forest. 
Four years and nine homes later they 
came back to Scipio, leased the cattle 
belonging to both their widowed 
mothers, and leased a ranch to put them 
on, Later they built their present home 
and bought the ranch. 


The Robins’ have one daughter, 
married and living in San Diego; one 
son with the Reclamation Service in 
Grand Junction. They lost their second 
son at the Marshall Islands in 1943. A 
third son lives nearby and works with 
them. They have also raised one grand- 
son since he was two, and a niece who 
has lived with them since birth and, 
Mrs. Robins says, “seems like our own.” 

Since Pear! was 12 before her brother 
was born she was her Dad's only “cow- 
boy” when she was young, riding a 


Mrs. Robins 


little gray mare alongside her father 
wherever he went. Later, when she 
went to school, she rode her little mare 
Nell out to the pasture to pick up the 
milk cows and work horses before she 
left in the mornings and took them out 
again when she got home from school. 
Cattle ranching has always seemed the 
best possible way of life to her. 


Mr. Robins became vice-president 
of the Utah Cattlemen in 1949, “so na- 
turally,” she says, “I went along and 
became interested in the CowBelles.” 
She has served her state group as vice- 
president in 1954 and corresponding 
secretary in 1956, and the Utah ladies 
are pleased and proud that she has 
accepted the honor of serving as their 
president this year. 


The busy ladies of the beef promotion 
committee are still as shy as quail when 
1 try to get biographical material from 
them. . Or, rather, I suppose, they 
are just too busy to take time to tell 
us about themselves. I finally did run 
one of them to earth and am very happy 
to give you the brief report on her life 
and activities that she sent to me. 

Mrs. Don B. Reynolds was born Char- 
lotte R. Littlefield in Dunbar, Nebr., 
moved with her par- 
ents to Lincoln, 
where she grad- 
uated from high 
school, She attended 
the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, 
University of Ne- 
braska, and later 
became secretary to 
the secretary of the 
state of Nebraska 
After she married 
Don B. Reynolds 
they moved to North 
Platte in 1928 to the 7R Ranch where 
they have lived since that time. 

They have two children, Don B 
Reynolds, Jr., who ranches in the North 
Platte area. Don, Jr. is married and 





Mrs. Reynolds 


the father of four little girls. Their 
daughter Margaret (Mrs. James L 
Curtis, Jr.) lives on a ranch in 


Saguache, Colo.,, and has a small son 
and daughter. 

Mr. Reynolds is at this time president 
of the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs, Reynolds has done a 
fine job of beef promotion in her area 
Perhaps the most effective, on a Na- 
tional scale, was her success in having 
the nation’s railroad dining cars fea- 
ture “Beef for Father's Day” on this 
past June 16. 

7 > * 

Remember, we are always happy to 
have these little stories about our fel- 
low-members, particularly about the 
current year’s state officers. Have you 
introduced yours? 


Railroads report that for each dollar 
collected in 1956 for providing diner 


and buffet service, it cost the railroads 
an average of $1.42. 
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A Message From 


Your President 
Greetings to my CowBelle friends 
everywhere: 

It's time again for my president's 
message; through correspondence I feel 
that I personally know many of you 
Geographically we are a very scattered 
group but in our desire to help the beef 
industry we are indeed very close 

It is a beautiful Sunday morning here 
in Nebraska. As I sit on my front porch 
looking out across the green meadows 
it is a relief to know the big job of 
putting up hay is completed for another 
year. When the snow begins to fly there 
will be an abundance of feed for the 
cattle. 

Today is a little extra-special to me. 
Twenty years ago we welcomed a baby 
boy in our home, It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible he is grown and a sophomore in 
college. The years slip by, bringing 
new interests to all of us. 

This is one of the busiest and happiest 
years of my life, working with you Cow- 
Belles from so many states. Sometimes 
we as officers become a little discour 
aged—then the mail is sure to bring 
encouragement, All of these nice letters 
I appreciate so much, and only wish 
there were more time to write personal 
letters to you all 

Have you received your Year Book?’ 
If not, please let us know. Your sec 
retary and I have spent many hours 
getting these books in the mail. Over 
3,000 members is a long list. Along 
with lots of work the books are quite 
expensive, so I hope you will enjoy 
your copy and share it with others 
Those of you who are delinquent, please 
send in your dues. The by-laws com 
mittee is now working on an amend- 
ment to suspend delinquent members 
We need and want to keep all of our 
membership. Again I urge you to check 
to see if you are in good standing 

The latter part of July I accompanied 
my husband to Cheyenne, Wyo., to at- 
tend the National Brand Conference 
Quite a number of ladies were there 
with their husbands—and a large per 
cent were CowBelles so naturally we 
had a good time discussing CowBelle 
affairs. 

The judges for the National Father of 
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the Year have been selected. They are 
prominent men from three states. Their 
names will be announced later 

Are you planning to enter the Na 
tional CowBelle photo contest? Your 
state president should have received a 
copy of the rules before this time. If 
you wish an extra copy, let me know 
Why not enter? You might win a prize! 

I was very much honored to act as 
one of the judges for the National 
Junior slogan contest. It is a pleasure 
to work with our young people, our 
leaders of tomorrow 

It is not too early to be making 
plans to attend the National convention 
which is to be held in Oklahoma City. 
The dates are Jan. 6-8 
many of you there 

My best wishes to you all 

Thelma Trego, President 


Hope to see 


At the annual business meeting of 
the Nebraska CowBelles in June it was 
unanimously decided they would spon 
sor a 4-H award program in their state 
Believing that more emphasis should be 
placed on the teaching of meat cookery 
in 4-H projects, they will offer a medal 
to the high individual 4-H demonstrator 
and to each member of the high team 
in each county demonstrating any sub 
ject relative to the purchase, prepara 
tion or use of beef in the home. They 
will also provide $20 each to the high 
individual demonstrator and to each 
member of the high 4-H demonstration 
team given a purple ribbon at the Ne- 
braska State Fair, on any subject rela- 
tive to the same categories as above. 
Mrs. John Furman of Marsland, first 
vice-president of the Nebraska Cow 
Belles, is chairman. She has been as- 
sisted by the state 4-H leader and assist 
ant leaders in the formation of this 
award plan and they hope for a num- 
ber of entries in both county fairs and 
the Nebraska State Fair 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


The North Dakota CowBelles, 
Mrs. Earl Morrell in charge, 


with 
manned 





the Beef Council-Stockman booth at 
the State Fair in Minot the week of 
July 29 to August 3. Three four-pound 
roasts and a box of Beef Candy were 
given each day to the lucky ones among 
the more than 1,000 who registered 

> * 7 

The North Central Montana Cow 
Belles, representing four counties in 
this sparsely-settied area and number 
ing about 80 members, have had a very 
busy year. They sponsored a very suc 
cessful Father's Day program, culmi 
nating in the presentation of a 10 Ib. 4 
oz. Beef roast to Mr. Leo Petrie, whose 
fine big youngster was Montana’s “First 
on Father’s Day.” During the Harlem 
Seed Show, these ladies won second 
prize with their booth, the credit going 
to Mrs. Margueritte Miller and Mrs 
Stella Cronk. Their next project is 
booths at the county fairs during the 
late summer and fall. 

During the week of July 7-13, when 
Frank Hemingway, noted radio com 
mentator of the Intermountain hookup, 
made his overnight visit in Havre, Mrs 
Marie Snedecor made a radio appear- 
ance on station KOJM, explaining the 
aims of the CowBelles. At the break- 
fast in his honor on July 9, CowBelles 
presented Mr. Hemingway with a smal! 
replica of a Montana steer and a certifi- 
cate that a loin of beef, with the compli 
ments of the CowBelles, would be sent 
to his home after his return. Copies 
of “Beef Cookery” were presented to 
Mrs. Hemingway and to Mr. Jack Paige, 
Intermountain radio representative, to 
take home to his wife. 

. . > 

The Humboldt County (Calif.) Cow- 
Belles lent the “woman's touch” to the 
recent three-day tour given by the 
Humboldt Cattlemen’s Association in 
honor of the State Board of Forestry. 
Much of the credit for the success of 
the gay dinner and dance given July 
12 was voted to the CowBelles for the 
beautiful decoration of the hall and din- 
ing area. Highlight of the first day’s 
tour was the lunch break held beside a 
lovely lake on the Kerr Brothers ranch 
at Korbel. Mrs. William Kerr, Cow- 
Belle director and famous for her baked 


; 

CowBelie Mrs. Desire 
Miller driving the tractor in the float that took first place in the Louisiana 
HS Championship Rodeo parade in Sulphur, La., recently. 
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beans, hosted the group to beans and 
coffee. CowBelle president Mrs. John 
Sturm and secretary Mrs. William Barn- 
well III assisted in the serving 


A luncheon and beef promotion 
meeting was held at the Hotel Boise 
Aug. 3 by the Southern Idaho Cow- 
Belles. 

Plans were made for a booth at the 
Idaho State Fair and a CowBelle tour 
of the packinghouses of Boise Valley 
Mrs. Amos Eckert presided. 

Guests included William Boston of 
Swift & Co., Boise, who gave helpful 
suggestions on selling more Idaho Beef; 
and Wallace Orwin, supervisor of Al- 
bertson’s stores. CowBelles attending 
were Mrs. Jim DeChambeau, Mrs. John 
DeChambeau, Mrs. Albert DeMeyer, 
Mrs. Ray Bienapfl, Mrs. Leon Weeks, 
Mrs. Bob Henderlider, all of Boise; Miss 
Emaline Nettleton, Nampa; Miss Isa- 
belle Weis, Boise; Mrs. Larry Smith, 
Idaho City; Mrs. W. W. White, Idaho 
City; Mrs. A. L. Kitchens and Mrs. Eck 
ert of Boise. 


A LATE NOTE YOU MAY WISH TO 
ADD TO YOUR YEAR BOOK: North 
Dakota CowBelles will convene at Val 
ley City on June 9-11, 1958 

> > ” 

The Ranch Photo contest of the 
American National CowBelles will close 
Nov. 15. National CowBelle members 
are urged to submit entries of 5x17” 
or larger glossy photos of ranch scenes 
to: CowBelle Ranch Photo Contest, 801 
East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


Medium-Sized Feed Mill 

The extent of the growth of cattle 
feeding in the West in recent years is 
at least partly indicated by slaughter 
figures for the past seven years which 
show an 87 per cent increase in western 
states as against about 37 per cent 
increase in the Corn Belt. 

Feeding in the West is generally of 
a different type from that in the Corn 
Belt. Much of the western cattle feed- 
ing is carried on in large, mechanized 
commercial feedlots, in contrast to the 
typical farm feeding in the Corn Belt. 

But a sort of in-between feeding 
operation is also popular in the West. 
It employs automatic feed milling 
plants that cost as little as $4,000, and 
they are capable of handling feed for 
a sizable bunch of cattle. Manufacturer 
of such a mill is Miller Manufacturing 
Co., Modesto, Calif. 

One of its plants is used on the Atlas- 
Olympia ranch near Oakdale, Calif 
Equipment consists of a long conveyor 
belt running from the hay barn to the 
feed mill. The conveyor is loaded with 
bales of hay several times a day. From 
there on the operation is “push-button.” 

A typical feed mixture is baled hay, 
which moves in to the mill on the con- 
veyor belt for chopping, and grain and 
cake which drop in measured amounts 
into the mill from storage bins in the 
rear of the mill. The mixture is blown 
into a “cyclone” tank to receive a 
molasses spray, and from there the 
mixture drops into the feed wagon, and 
thence of course to be doled out to the 
cattle. 


Picture prepared for trade magazines and newspapers to feature beef in 
October. That month will be Beef as well as Restaurant Month by arrangement 
between the American National CowBelles and the National Restaurant Asso- 


ciation. 


The picture was taken Aug. 6 in Portland, Ore., showing (r. to 1.) Ruby 
Eakins of Hilaire’s Encore Restaurant, Portland; Vic Souvignier and Vern Person 
of Swift & Co., Portland; Mrs. Joe Oliver, second vice-president, American Na- 
tional CowBelles, John Day, Ore., and Larry Hilaire, president of the National 


Restaurant Association, Portland. 


The CowBelles are sponsoring ads in the Ad Builder, magazine of the National 
Restaurant Association, through which beef will get a tremendous promotion, both 


within the industry and to the consumers. 
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ANLSA,s Blue Ribbon 


Recognition for 
outstanding contri- 
butions to better 
public understand- 


, ing of the cow busi- 


ness is the goal of an 
“Awards” program 
of the American 
National Cattle - 
men’s Association. 
Individuals will be 
given a “blue rib- 
bon” of leather. 
First award is to 
Larry Hilaire, Port- 
land, Ore., president 
of the National Res- 
taurant Association, 
for launching a beef 
promotion program 
for National Restau- 
rant Month in Octo- 
ber in cooperation 
with CowBelles. 


Connecticut Bang'’s Free 

Brucellosis-free status has been at 
tained in Conneccicut, the eighth state 
to gain this certification. The seven 
other states are Delaware, Maine, Min 
nesota, New York, North Carolina, 
Washington and Wisconsin. Four hun 
dred and forty counties in 27 other 
states are also brucellosis free (which 
means that not more than 1 per cent 
of cattle nor more than 5 per cent of 
herds are infected) 


Ag. Yearbook Due Soon 

The 1957 Yearbook of Agriculture, to 
be entitled “Soil,” will come off the 
presses in the next month or so. This 
congressional document is distributed 
mainly through congressmen, but copies 
are also for sale to the general public 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. The new Yearbook deals 
with the nature of soils, soil and plant 
growth, major and trace elements, how 
to apply fertilizers, etc., tillage, erosion, 
irrigation, economics of soil manage 
ment and many other related aspects of 
the subject matter. 


More Poultry Processed 

The amount of poultry used in can 
ning and other processed foods in the 
first six months of 1957 totaled 104.,- 
089,000 pounds, as compared with 
97,832,000 pounds so used during the 
same period last year—a 6 per cent in 
crease. In June of his year, 14,814,000 
pounds of chicken, 3,341,000 of turkey, 
and 30,000 of other poultry were used in 
canning and other processed foods; the 
18,185,000-pound total compared with 
16,091,000 pounds in June of 1956 


Oregon Starts Inspection 
Two counties in Oregon recently in 
stalled the first full-time meat inspec- 
tions in that state, with other areas to 


enter soon. Regulations guiding the 


program were signed July 22 
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s SALE ‘AT 


"PRIVATE TREATY} 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 


able 





Range Bulls of Uniform 
Herbert Chandler 





OPPOSES THROWING OUT 
CONFORMATION IN GRADING 
The National Society of Live Stock 
Record Associations has gone on record 
as being opposed to the elimination of 
conformation in the grading of beef 
carcasses, according to a_ resolution 
passed at the group’s annual meeting 
Aug. 12, at Springfield, Ill. The so 
ciety is the official organization of sec 
retaries of purebred livestock record 
associations, A proposal to recon:mend 
the elimination of conformation as a 
factor in determining government 
grades for beef carcasses is to be con 
sidered at the annual convention of the 
American National Cattlemen's Asso 
ciation at Oklahoma City, Jan, 6-8 


ee 


registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Quality in Carload Lots 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 





Baker, Oregon 


CHICAGO SHOW PLANS 
HIT STRIDE FOR “58th” 


Plans are shaping up for the livestock 
events which annually characterize the 
fall season at the Chicago Stock Yards 
The 13th annual Chicago Feeder Cattle 
Show and Sale is set for Oct. 24-25, with 
feeder sales also planned for every Fri 
day Sept. 27 through Nov. 1. And the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
will mark its 58th anniversary Nov. 29 


Dec. 7. It will distribute more than 
$100,000 in cash premiums to ex 
hibitors, and Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of 
agriculture at Kansas State College, 


will during the show round out a decade 
of judging all steer classes at the Inter 
national. A half-million visitors are ex 


Arabians that F. E. Messersmith, founder of the Nebraska Junior Cattlemen's 


Association, plans to lead into the Messersmith and Sons sale barn Oct. 9 at the 
close of their annual bull auction, one to be sold, the buyer taking his choice, 
and the proceeds going to the Nebraska Junior Cattlemen's Association. 

Left to right are: Hammal, 5-22-53, Hamid ex Zarrafieh—a purebred gelding 
partly broken. May, 5-16-55, Dahal ex Queenie—a chestnut filly, gentled and 
halter broken. Sanyur, 6-5-56, Hamid ex Julah—a rose grey, registered stallion, 
gentled and halter broken. At the halters are Keith, Kenneth and Frank, Jr., 


Messersmith. 


Mr. Messersmith also helped build the American National Jr. Cattlemen's 
Association and continues to sponsor it. He presented a plaque at the Phoenix 
meeting of the American National to the state junior association having the 
highest attendance. The plaque's possession is accumulative and will be per- 


manently awarded in 1962. 
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pected to see the judging of steers, 
breeding cattle and sheep and to watch 
and take part in the auction sales that 
climax show week. 


3-DAY HEREFORD TOUR OPENS 
IN WYOMING SEPT. 26 

The annual Hereford Beef and Grass 
Tour will be held in southeastern 
Wyoming Sept. 26-28, according to Tony 
Fellhauer. A committee of breeders is 
completing plans for the event in which 
all purebred breeders and commercial 
producers are invited to participate. 


NATIONAL ANGUS 
SCHOLARSHIP GOES TO 
OREGON GIRL 

Seventeen-year-old Gloria Jean 
Coolen of Albany, Ore. has been named 
winner of the $300 college scholarship 
awarded by the National Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Angus Asso- 
ciation. She has been an active 4-H 
worker for the past six years, at present 
has six head of Angus cattle and has 
shown animals at county and state fairs; 
she will use her scholarship money in 
attending Oregon College of Education 
this fall. 


N. M. HEREFORD TOUR HELD 

The seventh annual Hereford Ranch 
Tour sponsored by the New Mexico 
Hereford Association attracted some 
300 persons to the tour headquarters in 
Raton, Aug. 28-29. Visited by the cara 
van were 23 ranches, a feed mill at 
Maxwell and New Mexico’s newest in- 
dustry —a post treating plant at Eagle 
Nest. 


llth EASTERN SHOW SET 
FOR MARYLAND FAIRGROUNDS 
The llth annual Eastern National 
Livestock Show will be held at the 
Maryland State Fair Grounds in Timon- 
ium Nov. 11-22. Last year’s show had a 
record 463 exhibitors with 1,395 animals 
shown. This year exhibitors from some 
23 states are expected to participate 
for the $52,000 offered in premiums 


NEW PROGRAM FOR YOUTHS 
SCHEDULED AT PORTLAND 

A junior livestock marketing pro- 
gram at Portland Union Stock Yards 
will replace 4-H club and FFA youth 
activities at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition this year. The pro- 
gram is scheduled for Oct. 16-17. To be 
eligible, a 4-H club or FFA member 
must be enrolled in a beef, sheep or 
swine project and have one or more 
market animals ready to sell 


SCOTCH LASS TO COMPETE 
FOR SHORTHORN QUEEN TITLE 
The Scottish Shorthorn Breeders As- 
sociation has announced it will enter a 
candidate for International Shorthorn 
Lassie Queen in the annual contest at 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, Nov, 29-Dec. 7. She is the 
22-year-old daughter of A. Watt Taylor, 
owner of the famous Philorth Short- 
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horn herd and head of the breed as- 
sociation. The contest is sponsored by 
the ladies’ auxiliary of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association. 


AQHA STUD BOOK 
TO CLOSE IN 1962 

Horses sired or foaled by Thorough- 
bred stallions or mares and horses sired 
or foaled by appendix stallions or mares 
will not be eligible for registration in 


the stud book of the American Quarter | 


Horse Association after Jan. 1, 1962. 


This announcement was made by AQHA | 
President Albert Mitchell, following a 


meeting of the board of directors at 


Amarillo, Tex., Aug. 17. The action, he | 


explained has the effect of “closing the 
Quarter Horse stud book.” The new 
requirements and regulations will be 
presented in the new handbook which 
is being prepared for AQHA members 
who request it. 


NEW MONT. ANGUS ASSN. 

In a recent meeting at Glendive, 
Mont., members of the newly organ- 
ized Eastern Montana Angus Breeders 
Association elected Claude Lund, 
Wibaux, president; Mrs. Gladys L. 
Kreider, Sand Springs, vice-president; 
Mrs. Bonnie Venable, Glendive, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


HEART O’ TEXAS FAIR 
JUDGING SCHEDULE TOLD 


The judging schedule of the live- | 
stock departments of the Heart o’ Texas | 
Fair in Waco, Sept. 28-Oct. 4, includes | 


Hereford breeding cattle on Sept. 30; 
Aberdeen-Angus breeding cattle (open 
and junior divisions) on Oct. 1; Short- 
horn and Santa Gertrudis breeding cat- 
tle (open and junior), and Quarter 
Horses on Oct. 2. Deadline for cattle, 
sheep and swine entries is Sept. 1; for 
cutting horses, Sept. 20, and for Quar- 
ter Horses Oct. 2. 


HEREFORDS TO COMPETE 
AT TULSA STATE FAIR 


Hereford breeding cattle will com 


pete for premiums totaling $20,000 at | 


the Tulsa State Fair, Sept. 28-Oct. 4 
Heading the event will be the Magic 
Empire Golden Jubilee Hereford Show 
and the All-American Polled Hereford 
Show with $10,000 for each division. 
Joint sponsors are the fair and the 
American Hereford Association 


BELIEVES TESTS FOR GAIN 
EVALUATION OFFER BENEFITS 

A new gain record—3.8 pounds per 
day—has been set by a Santa Gertrudis 
bull from the Armstrong Ranch, Arm- 
strong, Tex., in the gain-evaluation 
test of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The 15-month-old bull 
gained 532 pounds on a growing ration, 
self-fed, of 20 per cent milo grain, 15 
per cent cottonseed meal, 35 per cent 
hegair fodder, 30 per cent Johnson 
grass and oats hay, and stabilized vita- 
min A concentrate. The record on the 
Armstrong bull is based on information 
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TAUSSIG “s" HEREFORDS 


HOME of the MONARCHS 
Complete Dispersal of the 


e 80 Lots 


For « catelog write sale 
Con 6 iter Tomelo Pikes Peak Sele Pavilion 
Castle Rock, Colo. Cole. Springs, Cole. 


OCT ANNUAL RANCH SALE 
5 : October 5, 1957 16 mi. S.W. of Grassrange, Mont. 


50 Angus bull calves. 
MONT. 


350 Registered and commercial Angus females. 


N BAR RANCH, Grassrange, Mont. 


OUR SALE will be held at the ranch 
near Alliance, Nebr., on October 9. 


F, E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords built the beef where the highest priced cuts of meot 
grow.” 


OcT. 


WHR Annual Fall Sale 
Cheyenne, Wyo., October 11, 1957 


50 Bulis—tHerd sires, show prospects 
20 Bred helfers—Bred to progeny proven bulls 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. George Lazear, Manager 


Thorp 5 All Star Sale 


A Thorp Offering of “All Clean” Zato Heir Herefords. 
THORP HEREFORD FARMS, BRITTON, SO. DAK. 


COULTER’S ANNUAL SALE 
Tues., Oct. 15 Bridgeport, Nebr. 


Selling 45 big, rugged coming two-year-old registered Hereford 
bulls. Clean pedigrees. Sale at ranch 18 miles southwest of Bridge- 
port, Nebraska. 


BERN R. and CALVIN L. COULTER 


Sale of the Year—aAll Commercial Cattle 
Oct. 22... 4,200 head .. . Three Forks, Mont. 


1,600 cows-—400 bred 2-year-old helfers, av. 900-1000 %-—1,100 
yearling steers, av. 750#-——1,100 epen yearling heifers, av. 6507. 


Climbing Arrow Ranch, Box 395, Three Forks, Mont. 


BREEDERS: Use Producer "Calendar Ads" for the economi- 
© cal and sure way to reach rangemen buyers. 
All "Calendar Ads” are the same size, thereby a attention. Cost 


is nominal. Write to American Cattle Producer, 80! East 17th Ave., Denver 
18, Colo. Phone AMherst 6-2330. 








checked by a USDA official on results 
of comparable tests over the country. 
The second and third gaining animals 
in the test were also Armstrong Ranch 
bulls; both gained an average of 3.7 
pounds per day to tie the previous 





record, and both gained a total of more 
than 500 pounds. 


NEW CHAROLAIS OFFICERS 
Officers of the new American-Inter- 
national Charolais Association, formed 
















Maudes Mischief 19 
14 Domino 8 


( steter Brummell 19 


YES. If it shows names of famous 
Herefords famed for production 
records in their sales, in progeny 
tests, for their great produced beef 
type offspring, for their ability to 
transmit “the highest priced cuts of 
beef where the highest cuts of meat 
grow.” 

Study this one, each selected by us 
as a top. Real Prince 41, line bred 
a 50% Prince Domino himself!—by 
three of his greatest sons, crossed 
onto Beau Aster Greats! Tracing di 
rectly to Miss Beau Queen Ist, 
which, with Lorena Aster, were 
Kimberling’s two greatest cows, 
taken to Fulscher’s to be bred to 
Prince Domino, We saw them both, 
owned Lorena Aster’s full sister, 
Dolly Aster, DeBerards greatest line; 
Jim MecClung’s two greatest cows, 
the mother and grandmother of the 
4ist’s sire; the 4lst'’s dam was Fern 
Domino Ist, Kimberling’s best 
daughter of Onward Domino, her 
mother the best daughter of Miss 
Beau Queen Ist. 

Among our 12 daughters of Beau 
Aster were Dolly Aster and Jesse 
Aster, the mother of Jealous Aster 
who became so famed for Albert Hill 
and others; yet we also had Laura 
Aster 2nd and 3rd, full sister daugh 
ters of Beau Aster, who made an 
even greater record for us. 150 of 
their descendants gave us 150 top 
Laura Asters in our herd-—-our very 
best cow family. 

Was there ever a great Hereford 
without a great producing mother 
crossed onto a good bull? 

Note Dale Domino, a son of Prince 




















































Here’s LAHMAN’S ‘“STACKMOVER”’ 


It loads « full stack of hay in 5 minutes, is easily moved down the road and can be 
unloaded in a jiffy 


es 


Move your hay stacks into the feedlot this fall, ahead of the winter season 
Send for FREE Folder and Prices 


LAHMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Does Pedigree Have Value? 


\Real Prince Louis eal Prince 41 
(Maude Mischief 8 


(Woodrow Domino g/ Real Prince 41 
(Sister Brummel 9 oa Domino 278 


F. E. Messersmith and Sons, Alliance, Nebraska, Phone 808 or 32F11 





@ One men 
operated. 


@ Handles 
18 x 20’ 
stack 





@ Over 200 


@ Guaren- 
teed. 





and at low cost, 


HECLA, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 












Louise Domino 10 
{Dale Domino 
\Maude Mischief 


|Woodress 8 


Sister Brummell 3 


Domino we owned, crossed onto 
Maude Mischief to produce Maude 
Mischief 8th, our greatest milk pro- 
ducer with an abundance of Dale's 
beef. Prince Domino 278, a son of 
Prince Domino 4th that we raised— 
Louise Domino 10 and Sister Brum- 
mel 9, two of his greatest daughters. 
Daughters of 278th were the cows 
we sold to Governor Dan Thornton 
to help make his fine record. Wood- 
ress 8, a top daughter of Prince 
Domino 50, the other son of Prince 
Domino 4th that we raised and wore 
out, Percy Meredith's favorite line 
of our cows were by him 


Can you see why L6 Domino 8 
made such a record in progeny and 
carcass testing at our Miles City 
Range Experiment Station the past 
ll years? We had him on a loan 
basis in 1956 for seven weeks; re- 
possessed him in April 1957 weighing 
2,035 Ibs. of the highest priced cuts 
of meat. Two of his February sons 
sell in our October 9 sale with 50 
long yearling bulls; 50 others and 150 
females sell at private treaty at any 
time. Of course, Domino 8 is abso- 
lutely clean from all tests made in 
ll years of line and inbreeding 
and we have 200 cows in our herd 
with a like record, most of them re- 
lated to Domino 8th’s ancestors. 


Of course, bulls are famous, but 
was there ever a famed one without 
really good ancestors, close up— 
sires AND DAMS? 

Write for our sale catalog or our 
annual descriptive letter or, better 
yet, come. 





by consolidation of the American and 
International Charolais associations, 
named at a meeting in Houston, Tex., 
are I. A. Krusen, Zephyrhills, Fla., 
president; G. A. Morriss, Rocksprings, 
Tex., vice-president; Raymond Pear- 
son, Houston, secretary, and L. A. Tar- 
rant, Houston, treasurer. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS OFFICIAL 
EXPLAINS CLASSIFICATIONS 


The president of Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International, John B. Arm- 
strong of Selma, Ala., citing recent 
discussions of herd classification and 
performance testing, pointed out that 
his organization has used a herd type 
classification program for several years. 
“The Santa Gertrudis program requires 
that every offspring of purebred sire 
and dam be classified by an associa- 
tion official,” he explained. “The better 
quality cattle are branded with an S 
and called certified purebreds; the 
next-best (females only) are branded 
with an S and called accredited pure- 
breds. 


COMPLEX REGISTRATION 
PROBLEM FACES HEREFORD MEN 


Nearly 150 Polled Hereford breeders 
from 25 states, representing numerous 
state and local breeder organizations, 
recently participated in a special meet- 
ing at Kansas City where they unani- 
mously approved a previously sub- 
mitted proposal of the Polled Hereford 
organization which was subsequently 
turned down by the American Hereford 
Association directors. The proposal had 
offered a plan for issuance of a single 
joint registration certificate on Polled 
Herefords by both Polled and horned 
Hereford associations. 


The meeting was called by John 
Shiflet of Red Rock, Okla., president of 
the Polled Hereford association. It was 
pointed out that the proposal submitted 
to the American Hereford Association 
sought to eliminate the necessity for 
breeders to perform double paper work 
in filing separate applications for regis- 
tration in both associations; it outlined 
a plan for creating a separate clerical 
agency designed to issue and transfer 
all Polled Hereford registration certifi- 
cates which would be recognized by 
both associations. The separate clerical 
agency would have been jointly owned 
and operated by both groups. 


CATTLEMAN’S RANCH 
Will carry two to three heed per acre. 
On excellent road near several major 
centers and 2 cattle markets. Fenced, 
ditched and diked. Divided into 80-acre 
pastures planted in finest grasses for 


fattening and breeding. Pumps for com 


plete water control. Ranch buildings, 
farm equipment and cattle pens in first 
class condition, included at greatly re 
duced price for quick sole 
Terms can be arranged 
Wagstoff & Bryant Realtors 
256 Worth Ave. Palm Beach, Fila 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Oct. 28-29—23d4 annual meeting of Nevada 
State Cattle Assn., Lovelock. 


Nov. 11-20-—Sist annual meeting of National 
Grange, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 7—International Livestock Expo- 
sition, Chicago. 


Dec. 13-14—Utah Cattlemen’s annual conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 


Jan. 6-8, 1958—6Ist annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCI- 
ATION, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jan. 10-18, 1958—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,759 596 
1,728 610 
11,311 4,161 
11,343 4,250 


Hogs 
4,185 
4,199 

4,082 

37 606 


Sheep 
1,200 
1,168 
74873 
8,152 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 
July dune July 
1957 1957 1956 

94,408 102,156 120,773 
11,404 10,888 7064 

202,808 278,624 306,727 

6,403 6,870 7,975 


July 1957 
July 1956 
7 mos., "57 
7 mos., "4 


5-¥r. 
Ave. 
123,578 
7,390 
356,353 
9,315 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 
Aug. 22, 1957 
$42.00-45.00 
40.50 -43.50 
37.50-40.50 
4.00-37 00 
43.00 -46.00 
41.00-44.00 
35.00-41.00 
45.00-50.00 
40.00 -44.00 
16.00 -30.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 22,1957 Aug. 23. 1956 
$25.75-29.00 $26.00-30.25 
23.00-26.75 23.00-28.25 
21.00-24.50 20.00-24.75 
18.50-21.75 16.50-20.75 
15.00-16.50 12.25-13.50 
21.00-25.00 23.00-24.00* 
17.00-21.00 16.00-23.00** 
18.00-22.50 18.00 -20 00* 
15.06- 18.00 13.00-18.00** 
21.00-25.50 18.50-22.50 
15.50-21.00 13.00-18.50 
19.50-21.35 16.00-17.75 
22.00-24.00 20 .00-22.00 
6.00- 8.00 4.30- 5.50 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beet 
Total Pork 
Lamb, Mutton 


Beef, Prime 
Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 
Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-122 


SSS=HSS S=58 
S32sss 3:3; 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Steers, Good 

Steers, Std. 

Cows, Comm. 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 
Vealers, Std. 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 
Calves, Std. 

P.&8. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
P.&8. Strs., Cm.-Md, 
Hogs (180-2402) 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 

(* Ch.-Pr. in 1956. 
(** Cm.-Gd, in 1956. 


STOP PINK EYE 


Prime 
Choice 


OCUROL-VET 


THE ONE-SQUIRT METHOD 


Proven On More Than A Million Head 
Supplied ie 60cc betties with hendy wrey | 
etecmment Ser weatment of Pimbeye und othe 

Rerterc! wo Pungendal ntechems of the ove | 

$2.25 Per Bottle 
A! Vow Feverite Dewter 
Veterinarian oO oggpe! 
Mamachered wy The Ocwret Vel Co 
Setnet lores 
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Fred Beier, Jr., retiring head of 
western livestock office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, and (r.) 
successor, Robert D. Overton. The Pro- 
ducer will run a feature story on Mr. 
Beier next month. 


The Senate confirmed the nomination | 


of Don Paarlberg as assistant secretary 
of agriculture, and member of 
board of directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Under his general 
supervision are the Agricultural Mar 
keting Service, the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority and the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service 


. . . 


Former American National President 
Sam C. Hyatt and Mrs. Hyatt, of Hyatt 


ville, Wyo., are on a two-month South | 


American tour with an official agri 
cultural group. Mr. Hyatt is designated 
by the agriculture secretary to investi 
gate trade prospects in Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Venezuela and Mexico 


“A half-minute I'll remember the rest 
of my life’—that’s the way 14-year-old 
Richard Farr of Greeley, Colo. describes 
a meeting with the Queen of England 
last month. Young Richard, son of Wil- 
liam Farr (former chairman of the 
American National's feeder committee) 
was one of the 1,700 American Boy 
Scouts attending a conclave with Scouts 
from 81 other countries in England 
While the boys were being entertained 
in the royal gardens, Elizabeth asked 
Richard where he came from and hoped 
he was “having a nice time here.” 

> > > 


Howard K. Linger of Denver, Colo. 
has been named secretary of the Amer 
ican Quarter Horse Association to suc 
ceed Raymond D. Hollingsworth, re- 
signed to devote full time to his 
Amarillo radio station. Mr. Linger has 
for the past two years been executive 
secretary of the Denver Livestock Ex 
change and served also as president of 
the Rocky Mountain Quarter Horse 
Racing Association. He is a director of 
the Denver Union Stock Yards Com 
pany and of the National Western Stock 
Show. The Lingers will make their 
home in Amarillo after Oct. 1 


his | 


the | 





Peru, | 


WHERE TO BUY 


Rates 9 cents a line. 


FOR SALE 


Going Livestock Auction, County seat 
town, Fairbanks Printing Head Scales, 
hardwood iron — conerete construc- 
tion, city water, gas, electricity. Week~ 
ly sales Outstanding opportunity 
Good property. Owner's reason for 


selling Past retirement age, other 
business 


MENA REALTY COMPANY 
Box 24 Mena, Arkansas 


| €00-acre Missouri ranch. Reg. Hereftords 
| Cheap, $11,000 down. 6760 Amherst, San Diego 
| Calif 


BLACKBELT clover and grass lands, large 
and small, 3 acres to cow; 53 inches rainfall, 


no snows. Ernest F. Randall, Realtor, Box 368, 
Selma, Alebama 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 


Bill Thach, So. Colo, Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


a> CLLID Rope-Wick orice 


4, GRUBS, Lice, Ticks! Legao FLIES AWA 


~ “CWOW-COST, FULLY AUTOMATIC oiler with 

Y sant rope rubbing clement. $-Cal. oil 
supply tank. Automatic oil release 

ne type proved ben for work & wear 

Altac ie any post, any where. For 
Mustrated Literature, write Dept, 3 


i 3 - 
Se EXTRA LETTERS OR 
a a me 250A 


Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions. al! for $425, postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 
Made from gpl x ee —_— 


ly te 


7 PAU uta) 


Pia 


prices. 
“ NECK CHAINS 
finish chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid brass num- 
sere hate 
Srseless : 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
etoeaens s, brushes, combs, clippers, 
dreds of \,ems for the stock raiser, 
Write lor it. 


OT i231 1. Bright silvery 
ber plates. 
da! cc 





“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 0 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


INDIAN RELICS 
SELLING 30,900 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 


MONTANA CATTLE RANCHES moe 
FOR SALE!! TANNING 
Will Run 1,500 to 5,000 Head, Plenty of Grass, Water, and Hay for ding HM RO. . 


moose nee with hair on, or various kinds 

: . ar f leather. fact 1 ° ts, 

Year Around Operation, Good Gross Producing Prairie and Moun- robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. ‘Free  priec 
tain Ranches. list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., Seat- 


WITH OIL AND MINERAL RIGHTS ae 


$150 Per Cow Unit and Up MISCELLANEOUS 


ANGUS—Performance tested, big, tast-grow- 
ing type of pure Scotch breeding. Request 
folder and data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 


Texas Longhorns 


A few of these rare cattle for sale. W. B. 
Carson, Witter, Ark. 


BOIS D’ARC posts in any quantities at our 
ranch at DeKalb, Texas. Ellerd Truck Line, 


Box 581, Phe No. 3023, Kilgore, Tex: 
110 Central Ave., Great Falls, Montana ; — gore, Texas 


HEAVY DUTY cattle chute gates; holds all 
size cattle for dehorning, branding, etc., $34.88 
full price. Free folder. CP, 907 12th St., Santa 


LOOKING FOR A FOR SALE 21,000-acre stock ranch. 10,000 | ~aiee, Oe 


acres deeded, 11,000 lease. All fenced and YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED and eight jumbo 
REAL BUY? cross-fenced into 11 pastures Two good | prints, only 45¢. Reprints and Extra Prints 
creeks, 15 dams, 6 flowing wells, 3 wind- 


lis. Good i r Mil k 5¢ each. Send for Free Mailing Bags. Satis- 
‘ mills 7O0C modern home on Milwaukee faction Guaranteed Jumbo Film Company, 
A STOCKMAN S DREAM Railroad; 6 miles on gravel to oil highway. | Payette, Idaho 

For sale by owner, who has operated it 


3729 ACRES of deeded land in the Eagle Pas for # years. Machinery and equipment goes | WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
crea. Hos 168 acres irrigated, together witt with place, also one half mineral rights son, for free market information. Great 
Fleck pump, motor and 86-inch aluminum pipe Ranch has to be seen to be appreciated Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 

has guajillo and block brush; especially adapted Hamilton Bros., Ismay, Mont Sioux City, lowa 

for cattle and gees. just rolling country and 

San Pas ane leven tietD teak homme tor hata DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 

oo an one forge 26na0- toot Nome for ponds | for South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove | about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
oO io c c asec or o "rice » 

oe an —— oe 7 properties, large or small, write to Robert L Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
at $40.00 per acre Adjoining 1067 acres, of 
‘ a 926 > . | men with more information on range sheep 
which has 552 acres under irrigation This is Harriss, F » Box 92 Fort Pierce, Fila 
hiahi ‘ 4 will hatter t Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years than any magazine published. Subscription 
very highly —— , and will carry better yon gister a Leta roker anc year | $3 a year Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP & 
450 units asture land has good turf of 


practical experience cattle and agriculture GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 
Kolos grosses, Guajillo and black brush. Priced 
at $125,000 For full details and more ce 
tailed description, write to 


FOR SALE: 10,000 acres pasture land on rail- 
road Excellent feed Plenty water Five 
ALEX BREMER fields. D. BE. West, Rock River, Wyo 


ee RANCH 
WESTERN MONTANA~—-Wheat, stock, dairy, 
(Either 


ranch con be bought seporotely diversified ranches. Motels, business property 


No blizzards, drouths or floods Pleasant 
Florida Ranch and Farm Land climate. Fisher Realty, St. Ignatius, Mont 
66,100 acres with l4'4 mile State Highway 
frontage, 23 miles water | 


front, estimated 1% AUCTION SCHOOLS 
miles fencing in good repair, with or without 


9,500 head good range cattle. Terms cash or : = oa ERE 5457 acres deeded adjacent to 
20% down. balance termed to suit. Price and LEARN AUCTIONEERING Free catalog 


aerial photographs with elevation upon re Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa good county seat town in cen- 
quest 


K, BE. HAMRICK. Broker tral North Dakota. U. S. High- 
Okeechobee, Florida BE AN AUCTIONEER! TERM SOON. Free | 


Catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 5303B1, way, railroad, good schools, 
Kansas City, Mo 


and fine modern improve- 
FOR SALE: An excellent 3,000 Ideal f 
acre ranch in Palo Pinto County EMPLOYMENT ments. al set-up for pure- 
Borders Brazos River. Excellent 
improvements 1,000 acres subject AGRICULTURAL STUDENT studying in Eng- ‘ . 
to irrigation land wants job having to do with beef pro- Run 500 cows year around 
H. H. WATSON, Realtor duction Have studied breeding, veterinary with plenty of feed—a real, 


and animal nutrition 21', years old and 


818 Texas Bank Bidg. have served in the armed forces for 2 years dependable producer and al- 
Riverside 1-6121 Dallas, Texas S. Green, Selwyn House, Broadstairs, Kent 


England ways a money-maker. $175,000 
and worth it. Write for com- 


35,000 ACRE MONTANA RANCH plete data. 
FOR SALE 


One of the FINEST RANCHES in Eastern Montana. § miles of Yellowstone River front, VAN SCHAACK 
flowing artesian wells, springs, creeks, 12 reservoirs. 400 acres under irrigation, 3,000 acres 
surveyed and approved for irrigation by Bureau of Reclamation LAND COMPANY 
IDEALLY BALANCED for summer and winter range. Complete line of Ranching 
Equipment and Machinery 
AMPLE FRED, both HAY and GRAIN for wintering 624 Seventeenth Street 


HUNTING and FISHING are EXCELLENT. As a PRIVATE HUNTING PRESERVE Denver 2, Colorado 
this Ranch would be a Sporteman’s Paradise 


Complete details on request | AComea 2-1661 
D. V. Stephens @ P. O. Box 1583 @ Telephone 2-6012 @ Lincoln, Nebraska 


bred or commercial operation. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





Whorer Cottaner Crtho, 


There you'll find the clear, clean strains of the thoroughbred, personal independence and 
freedom of action and thought. There you'll find men — and women — with the courage to think 
and work differently, still with the spirit of the pioneer. This is the legacy of the cattle country. 













To this tradition add the priceless know-how of the old timer . . sensible modern ranch- 
management practices . . . hard work . . , and unfailing faith in the future. These you'll find at 
the stock show, around the auction ring, or wherever cattlemen gather, 


You'll find, too, ranchers who know one of the men listed below — know him from personal 
experience with his knowledge of financial management in ranching. At least one of these men 
knows your country. They're top hands at sound mortgage financing. Like you, and like the insti- 
tution they represent, they're interested only in loans that are helpful to proper ranch opera- 
tion. If you're thinking of borrowing, or re-financing a present loan, call on one of these men for 
immediate action ~ and without the least obligation on your part. 


W hen you need life insurance or annuities, get in touch with 
a nearby Connecticut Mutual representative. 
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STERLING HEBBARD 

Arizona & Western New Mexico 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bidg. 
P. ©. Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz 


WARD D. ARMSTRONG 

California — North & Central & Nevada 
Mason-McDulfie Co., 2102 Shattuck Ave 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


EWART W. GOODWIN 


California — San Diego & Imperial Counties 


Percy H. Goodwin Co., First Nat'l 
Bidg., San Diego, Calif 
Cc. A. SAINT 


California — Los Angeles & adj. counties 
A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St 
Los Angeles 13, Calif 


HENRY C. HALL 
Colorado, Cent. & East. Wyoming, Cent. & 
East. Montana, Nebraska 

Hall & Hall, 408 Zook Bidg 

Denver 4, Colo 

WARREN P. HALL 

416 Mobil Bidg., Billings, Mont. 


Ww. T. COX 
Florida — North & Northwest 
166 E. Pine &t., Orlando, Fia. 


Cc. B. MOAK COMPANY INC. 
Florida — South & Southeast 
1107 DuPont Bidg., Miami 32, Fia. 




















D. D. WOOD 
N.E. Louisiana, &.E. Arkansas, & 
5.W. Mississippi 

Talluiah, Louisiana 


DONALD A. DRYER 
Oregon, Southern Washington 
A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bidg 
Portland, Oregon 


PREDC2ICK P. CHAMP 
Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
8 ontana 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp 
Logan, Utah 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON 
N.W. Montana, No. Washington, No. Idaho 
918 W. Riverside Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 
South Dakota 
345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, Se. Dakota 
CLAUDE 6B. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Lastern New Mexico 


Southeast Colorado 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


H. L. MARTIN, Moenager 
EDWIN H. KEHRES, inspector 

DAVID L. COOK, Ass’t. | 

Southwest Division—Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Mississippi 
Frost National Bank Bidg. 

Antonio 5, Texas 





Builder of Bargaining Poner 
Provider of Adequate, Modern, Clean Facilities 


The 


DENVER 
STOCK 
YARDS 


Working for 
All Cattlemen 


as a 


Primary Market and Price Basing Point 


It takes more than a bid or two on your At the same time, the Denver market 
cattle in the country to hold your market establishes price levels to which country 
or get full values for your production. Com- cattle prices of the region are usually ad- 
petition is the life of trade. Competition on justed. Get the high dollar by using modern 
both fat and feeder cattle at Denver nets facilities and experienced salesmen on the 
you more dollars. big open, competitive Denver market. 


DENVER MARKET FEEDER AUCTIONS 


EVERY THURSDAY, 10 A. M., AND PRIVATE TREATY EVERY DAY 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARD Co. 





